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ROMAN EMPIRE. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 



It lias pleased God to record in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament a considerable part of tlie history 
of those ancient empires by which the condition of his 
diosen people was from time to time affected. In 
the prophetical as well as the historical parts of that 
sacred book we have an exact account of a great 
Tariety of events in the history of those empires (the 
Assyrian, the Persian, and the Grecian) which 
succeeded each other in that part of the world whictt 
was the earliest seat of civilized life. We have thus 
an insight given us into God's moral government 
We see that the rise or downfal of earthly king- 
doms is brought to pass by His providential appoint- 
ment, and that He is the Judge ' who putteth down 
one and setteth up another. We see also that He 
has BO ordered the establishment or 'the overthrow 
of earthly kingdoms, as to accomplish, through those 
events, his purposes for the discipline and correction, 
or the growth and welfare, of his Church. TJius it 
was that the power of the Assyrian empire was used 
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4 Introduction. 

for Uie removal of His people to Babylon as a punish- 
ment for their sins ; and the overthrow of that empire 
on the death of Belshazzar is seen to have been pre- 
paratory to their restoration to the land of Canaan 
and to the renewal of the temple worship, by the 
decree of Cyrua the Persian. 

The great importance of studying the history of 
such kingdoms as have been connected by God's pro- 
vidence with His Church, from age to age, is thus 
very plainly suggested to us. We are thereby led to 
reflect on tliat wonderful chain of events by which 
Divine truth has been preserved in the world, and by 
which the world itself has been gradually prepared 
for receiving iL 

At the time of our Saviour's birth a new character 
was about to be given to the Church of God. Instead 
of being confined to one nation, it was about to be 
opened to all the nations of the world. At this period, 
then, so momentous in the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and in the history of the world at large, we iind 
that the land of Canaan bad come to be included within 
the limits of the Raman empire, which had extended 
its authority over many countries that had been sub- 
ject to the Assyrian, the Persian, or the Grecian 
empires, as well as over the fairest and richest parts 
of Europe. Itself the subject of prophecy, it was 
now in great measure to the people of Israel what 
"the great king" (the king of Assyria or the king of 
Persia) had been to their forefathers; namely, an 
instrument in the hands of God tor the furtherance of 
His purposes towards His people. Its power was the 
means by which Jerusalem was at length overthrown 
and the temple worship abolished; and its extent was 
in many ways favourable to the propagation of Divine 
truth throughout the world. 

The history of the Roman empire is therefore a 
subject of deep interest to the Christian student, who 
remembers that in its relation to the people of God it 
bad succee'ded to the position of the Assyrian or the 
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Persian empires; and also that in this bistorv tbe 
history of the Christian Chnrch is inseparably bound 
up. Out blessed Saviour was Himself a suDJect of 
the Roman empire ; and it was by his endurance of a 
Roman punishment that the prophecies relating to his 
death were fulfilled. 

The Christian will therefore regard this history, not 
merely as an interesting narrative of hy-gone times, 
but as the account of an empire which is nndoubtedly 
the subject of prophecy; and the peculiar character 
and gradual dissolution of which were providentially 
ordered, as means, among many others, for the cstab- 
lishment of a spiritual kingdom upon earth, and for 
its eventual triumph. 

In the present work it is not intended lo describe 
the rise end growth of this mighty empire; but to 
trace its history from the period (shortly before the 
birth of our Blessed Saviour) when its government 
had assumed the character of a military monarchy, 
and when it was more especially connected with the 
history of the Church. 



CHAPTER II. 

AUOUSTUS. B.C. 44 — A.D. 14. 

We read in tbe Gospel of St Luke (ii. 1), that 
" there went out a decree from Csesar Augustus that 
all the world should be tased." The person who 
issued this decree, without any con<«ciousncss that he 
was thereby instrumental to the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy respecting uar Saviour's birth, was Caius Julius 
A .3 
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Ctesar Octavianus. By his motlier's side lie was the 
nephew of Julius Caesar, who was assaBsinated in die 
senate bouse at Rome, b.c. 44, about two years after 
he haii caused himself to be declared perpetual Dic- 
tator. Bearinji^ the name of Cfesar, ano availisg him- 
self of the influence which it gave him in the state, 
Octavianus formed a league after a time with M. An- 
toniuB and Lepidus ; by which the provinces then 
subject to Rome were divided between himself and 
those leaders for five years. This league is known aa 
the second Triumvirate, and was cemented by the 
marriage of Antony with Octavia, the sister of Octa- 
vianus. Lepidus, a man of weak and trifling cha- 
racter, was soon deposed ; and a difference Laving 
arisen between Antony and Caesar, the civil war was 
renewed. A battle took place at Actium, B.C. 30, in 
which Csesar completely triumphed over his rival, and 
thus became sole master of the Roman world. 

After tbe battle of Actium it was directed that the 
Temple of Janus should be closed, in token of uni- 
versal peace ; and thoug;h the period which followed 
was not free from war, it was a season of greater 
peace and prosperity than the civilised worfd had 
known for some generations; and thus perhaps be- 
tokened tn some degree tbe approaching Advent of 
Him who came to establish upon earth one kingdom 
of peace and holiness. 

Ciesar was at this time in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age. His conduct had not been free from the 
reproach of cruelty on some occiisions ; but there was 
much in his character that disposed the senate and 
people of Rome to receive him gladly as a sovereign. 
The sufferings caused throughout the empire by toe 
continual civil wars, had convinced men of the neces- 
sity of controlling the ambition of individual leaders 
by the supreme authority of a single governor. It 
was plain, also, that an empire of such extent as the 
Roman most fall to pieces, unless means were taken 
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for securing tliat unity of will in the directing body, 
wliich can be obtained only under a monarchical go- 
vernment. 

Reflecting minds were thus prepared to abandon 
some of those notions of republican equality which 
had been bo cherished by the Roman people ; and in 
the person of Caesar a magistrate was offered to them, 
who was actual master of the armies of the empire, 
and was also singularly qualified to conduct the cliange 
that had become unavoidable, with moderation and 
success. Caution, moderation, and sagacity, were the 
characteristic qualities of Csesar's mind. It is said 
that he had even serious thoughts of laying down his 
power and restoring the republic, and that he con- 
sulted with his two principal friends on the subject. 
These were Maecenas and Agrippa, of whom the 
former has been celebrated by the Roman poets as 
the great patron of literature, and the latter was one 
of the ablest and most blameless leaders in that cor- 
rupt age. 

It is likely that Ceesar had no other object in this 
consultation than to gain a character for moderation ; 
and at any rate he was persuaded (it is said by the 
counsel of Maecenas) to retain the supreme authority. 
It was, however, his leading principle to disguise the 
real change which he was effecting in the nature of 
the government, by keeping up the forms and offices 
of the old republic. Instead ol assuming the title of 
King or Dictator, he contented himself with being de- 
clared Consul and Tribune; but as the tribuntcian 
power was intended as a check on the consular, he 
thus possessed himself of the power without the 
invidious name of a sovereign. By holding also the 
offices of Censor and Pontifex Maximus, he added to 
his real authority, while at the same time he showed 
respect to the forms already by law established. The 
title of Imperator, or General, was conferred on him, 
as formerly on his uncle ; and he was also known as 
"PrincepsSenat&s," "the first or prince of the senate." 
A 4 r- I 
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From tlita body he received also tbe desi^ation of 
Augustus, which, together with the name of Caesar, 
became the customary title of the reigning empeior. 

It was from the first the endeavour of Csesar (or, 
as we may more fitly call him, of Augustus) to re- 
form the corrupt manners which ban become too 
prevalent ; and especially to purify the senate of the 
many unworthy members whom his uncle in his hatred 
of the aristocracy had introduced into that body. 
Conspiracies, occasioned by this zeal for the reformfr- 
tion of manners, or arising from tbe old republican 
feeling, were from time to time formed against his 
person. These were without much difficulty sup- 
pressed ; and the clemency with which he treated the 
conspirators, as well as bis zeal for the public good, so 
endeared him to his people, " that he received the noble 
title of " Pater Patrise, " The Father of his country." 

The Roman Etnpire at this time extended from the 
Atlantic to the Euphrates, but its more northern 
provinces were bounded eastward by the Rhine. 
The fertile countries of Africa, which are washed by 
the Mediterranean sea, were subject to its sway ; and 
(to the Norlh) the ambition of Julius Csesar had 
carried the Roman eagles even to the island of Bri- 
tannia. These various provinces were governed for 
the most part by magistrates appointed either by the 
emperor or the senate; in the former case they were 
called proprEetors or legates; in the latter, they re- 
ceived the title of proconsul. In some instances (as 
in Judiea at the time of our Saviour's birth) a certain 
degree of independence was allowed ; and the rulers, 
who owed their crowns to their Roman masters, were 
called kings. 

The reign of Augustus was the most brilliant period 
of Roman literature. The works of Virgil, liirace, 
Livy, and others who adorned this period, will never 
cease to be read with delight and admiration. These 
writers threw such a lustre on the age in which they 
lived, that it has become usual to speak of any period 
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in the history of a country that has been remaikable 
for literary eminence as its Augustan age. The arts 
of life also flourished under thu prosperous reign ; and 
BO greatly was Rome itself embellished by the efforts 
of Augustus and his friends, that, when dyins, he 
could boast that he had found Rome built of Drick 
and left it built of marble. 

Successful in his public measures, Augustus was 
unhappy in domestic life. He bad an only daughter 
by Scribonia, his second wife. By Livia, whom be 
afterwards married, and who, by her former husband, 
was the mother of Tiberius and Drusns, he bad no 
children. His daughter was married first to Marcellus, 
the son of Octavia by her first husband, a vouth of 
great promise, whose premature death is alluaed to by 
Uie poet Virgil in lines of great beauty '. Julia was 
then marriea to Agrippa, her father's friend, and had 
several children. Augustus adopted her two sons 
Cains and Lucius, but survived them both. At a 
later period he adopted Agrippa, her surviving soil, 
whose conduct however was such, that his grandfather 
caused him to be confined. 

On the death of Agrippa, Augustus procured the 
marriage of Julia with his step-son Tiberius ; but she 
was a woman of such abandoned character, that he was 
forced to banish her from his court. His own habits 
were less correct than might have been expected from 
his zeal for the public morals. 

He seems to have resided cliiefly at Rome. On 
two or three occasions however, he was absent from 
the city for periods of considerable length. Attended 
by Tiberius, he visited many of the eastern province?, 
and received from Phraatos, the Parthian king (n.c. 19), 
the standards and prisoners which had been taken 
from Antony and Crassus. This event Augustus re- 
garded as one of the most glorious in his life. At 
another time, he resided three years in Ganl. 
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The most importaDt wars that occarred in the reijrii 
of Augustus were raised by tlie tribes in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine and the Danube. He first com- 
mitted the German war to his step-son Diusus, who had 
married a daughter of Octavia. Drusus crossed the 
Rhine four times, and look vengeance on the barbarous 
people for the calamities which they bad inflicted on the 
Roman province. He died from an injury which be 
received by the fall of his horse. The title of Ger- 
manicus was decreed to him and to bis children. 

Tiberius, the elder, but less worthy, step>son of 
Augustus, was sent at a later period to assume tbe 
conduct of the German war, and showed great ability 
in crushing a formidable insurrection of the Dalma- 
tians, who were joined by the tribes inhabiting 
Pannonia and Noricum. His success, however, was 
followed by the greatest disaster which the Roman 
Empire sustained in the reign of Augustus. This 
was the defeat of Varus, who at that time commanded 
in Germany, and who, by his imprudent rigour, had 
roused tbe national spirit of the Germans against the 
Roman yoke. Tbe principal leader of tbe Germans 
was Arminius or Hermann, who succeeded in lulling 
the suspicions of Varus, and in enticing the Roman 
legions, consisting of 24,000 soldiers, into a place 
' which was suitea to his treacherous design. Here 
tbey were assailed on all sides by the Germans, and 
the greatest part of them were slain on that and tbe 
following day. Varus, with his principal officers, 
chose to put an end to their own lives, rather than fall 
into the hands of their enemies. 

The consternation which was caused in Rome by 
this misfortune was extreme. Augustus on this occa- 
sion lost that self-control for which he was generally 
remarkable. He rent bis clothes, and giving way to 
other signs of excessive grief, is said to have ex- 
ciiumed frequently, " Quinctilius Varus, give back 
the legions." An army under Tiberius was sent to 
avenge this disgrace of tlie Roman armS} and ap- 
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peared two successive years in Germany, but met 
with DO enemies. 

Augustus was now upwards of seventy years of 
age, and bis bealtb began to decline. About five 
years after tbe defeat of Varus, be accompanied Tibe- 
rius as far as Beneventum on his way to Illyricum, 
and bad returned to Nola, wben be was seized with a 
complaint from which be bad suffered before. Tibe- 
rius was recalled, and bad a long conference with the 
emperor, whose end was now approaching. It is said 
that Augustus then called for a mirror, and had his 
bair arranged and his cheeks plumped out.' He then 
asked those about bim whether lie had played bis 
part well in tbe drama of life, and added the phrase 
in which actors usually asked for applause at tbe end 
of a play. He breathed his last in the arms of Livia, 
exclaiming, " Livia, live mindful of our marriage." 

There is something that shocks the mind in this 
care for personal appearance, and this desire for 
human praise, at such an awful moment. Tt is true 
indeed that Augustus must not be judged of by the 
Christian standard ; but it should seem that many 
heathens have surpassed him in true nobleness and 
simplicity of character. Still it must ever be remem- 
bered, that be enjoyed his great prosperity with mode- 
ration and clemency, and exercised the supreme 
authority for a period of forty-four years to the satis- 
faction of his people. 

Dating bis reign from the battle of Actium, our 
blessed Saviour was bbrn in the thirtieth year of that 
period, and thus was fourteen years of age at tbe 
death of Augustus: at this time the only account that 
is given of Him is, that " He was increasing in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man." 

It may be remarked, that early in his r^n, Augus- 
tus was led to send an expedition under ^lius Gallus 
against Arabia the Happy, a country peopled by tbe 
descendants of Ishmael; of whom it hud been fore- 
told, that be should be "a wild man, bis band against 
a6 
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every man, and every man's band against him '." The 
expedition signally failed, as had l)een the case with 
every former invasion of that country; and its con- 
quest was never again attempted by the Romans. 



CHAPTER in. 

Tiberius Claudius Nero C^bar. a.d. 14 — 87. 

At the death of Augustus, his grandson Agrippa was 
still confined in the island of Flanesia, near Corsica ; 
and the decease of the emperor was kept secret, until 
Tiberius had caused the murder of this prince, whom 
he might have found a formidable rival. He ascribed 
this act to the order of Augustus; but though no 
legal inquiry took place, there can be little doubt that 
the guilt rests upon Tiberius, in conjunction perhaps 
with his mother, Livia, who had received from her 
late husband the title of Augusta. 

Veiling his lore of power under a cloak of humility, 
Tiberius pretended to receive reluctantly the autho- 
rity which all parties at Rome were forward in ac- 
knowledging. Hie character was one of profound 
dissimulation. Cruel, vindictive, and sensual, be had 
hitherto to a great degree concealed these vices by the 
gloomy reserve which marked his intercourse with 
others; and even during the first years of his reign, 
die full depravity of his character was scarcely sus- 
pected. He assumed the title of Imperator, or general 
of the armies of the empire ; but was aware that it 
was doubtful as yet whether his authority would be 
acknowledged by the distant legions. 

It was resisted by the armies both in Pannonia and 
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Germany. The lemons in Pannonia broke ont into 
open mutiny; and though Tiberius sent bis son 
Drusus to satisfy their demands, it might have been 
difficnlt to altay the tumult, had not the accident of an 
eclipse of the moon so frightened the auperatitious 
soldiers, that tbey listened to the persuasions of their 
officers, and ceased to insist upon their claims. 

The commander in Germany was Germanicus, the 
nephew of Tiberius ; a prince of the noblest character, 
and greatly beloved by bis army. He was married to 
Agnppina, tlie daughter of Agrippa and Julia; a 
woman of too haughty a spirit, out distinguisbed for 
her exemplary conduct as a wife and mother. Al- 
though Tiberius had a sou of his own, be had been 
compelled hy the late emperor to adopt Germanicus ; 
and he regarded with secret jealousy a prince of so 
much promise aud popularity. 

When the news arrived of the death of Augustus, 
Germanicus was absent ; and a mutiny broke out in 
that dirision of liis army which was under the com- 
mand of A, CEBcina. Germanicus hastened to the 
camp, and was remiested by the soldiers to assume the 
supreme power. His loyalty to Tiberius was proof 
against the temptation. Struck with horror at this 
proposal, he leapt from his tribunal; and when his 
way was stopped by the soldiers, be drew his sword, 
ana pointed it at bis own breast. The people near 
him seized his hand, but the mutiny still continued ; 
and when Plancus, with other deputies from the senate, 
afterwards reached the camp, Germanicus had diffi- 
culty in saving that ambassador from the popular 
fury. Finding himself in much danger, he re- 
solved to send Agrippina and his children to Treves 
for security. Cains, his youngest child, had been 
nursed in the camp, and was called Caligula by the 
soldiers, from the caligs, or military boots, which he 
wore in common with the meanest of them. When 
these lierce men saw their general's wife, and the 
child who was so endeared to them, removed from 
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their protection, they were touched with remorse, and 
returned to their obedience. Tlie mutiny, however, 
was not quelled in the camp of Cfecina, until a great 
slaughter was effected of such as bad been forward iti 
keeping it up. 

I'he benefit whtcli Germanicus conferred on the 
empire, and especially on Tiberius, by eo nobly 
quelling a tumult, wliich he might easily nare turned 
to his own advantage, was enhanced by his victories 
over Arminius. In one of his expeditions he reached 
the spot where Varus and bis legions had been slaugh- 
tered, and paid the last honours to the Roman soldiers, 
whose bones were still bleaching in the forest. It 
was thought that another campaign would have com- 
pleted the subjugation of Germany, when Germanicus 
was recalled to Rome by the jealousy of Tiberius, 
who was uneasy at the glory which he was thus ac- 
quiring. The emperor could not indeed refuse him 
toe honour of a triumph ; but soon took advantage of 
the unsettled state of affairs in the eastern provinces 
to send him to Syria, from whence he never returned 
to Rome. He died, a.d. 19, of a disease, which was 
ascribed to poison ; and it was supposed that the crime 
was accomplished by Cn. Piso, whom Tiberius had 
made governor of Syria, and whose wife, Plaucina, was 
the intimate friend of Livia. Agrippina brought to 
Home the urn containing the ashes of her husband, 
and his death was deeply lamented by the senate and 
people. 

With the exception of this German war, and two 
insurrections (one in Africa, and one in Gaul), which 
were soon quelled, the reign of Tiberius was a period 
of peace. I'be same cratt, which led him to decline 
the pompous titles which were offered him, lest they 
should escite odium, made him perhaps unwilling to 
engage in wars in which his generals might gain 
a dangerous distincdon. Yet, notwithstanding this 
jealousy of others, he deputed the business of the 
state to a creature of his own, in whom, for a long 
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time, be implicitly trusted. This was L. Sejanus, 
whom the emperor raised from a comparatively 
humble station to the bigneat power in the state, and 
publicly styled the associate of bis labours. Sejanus 
resembled his patron in the craft and cruelty of bia 
character; and having formed the project of seizing 
the supreme power, be persuaded Tiberius to with- 
draw to the solitude of the country, that be might 
more easily carry on his plan for the destruction of the 
imperial ramily. Drusus, tbe son of Tiberius, was 
removed by poison ; but tbe influence of Sejanus over 
the emperor was as great as ever, and was even con- 
firmed by an accident in Campania, where Tiberius 
was exposed to great danger by the falling in of a 
cave, and was shielded by Sejanus, at the risk of his 
own life. 

The &vourite next directed his designs against 
Agrippina and her children ; and easily succeeded in 
raising a jealousy and suspicion of tliose relatives in 
the mmd of Tiberius. False accusations of treason 
were brought against tbe friends of Germanicus and 
of his family ; and Sejanus thus removed from his 
path such persons as were likely to resist his aims. 
Agrippina herself was confined in tbe isle of Panrta- 
teria, where, when she gave way to her indignation, 
her eye was struck out by a centurion. Nero, her 
eldest son, was conveyed to the isle of Pontia, and 
there was forced to put an end to bis own life. Tbe 
power of the favourite was now at its height, and was 
exercised with all the insolence and crueltv which is 
so often shown by upstarts in authority ; while Tibe- 
rius, having withdrawn himself to the isle of Capres, 
in tlie bay of Naples, abandoned himself to the most 
disgraceful and almost incredible idces. Such re- 
straint as be perhaps had felt from the influence of 
his mother, had now been removed by her death. 

His jealousy was at length excited against Sejanus 
himself; but the power of that minister was now so 
established, that Tiberius seems to have felt it ne- 
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cesaary to exerdge all the craft of wbich he was so 
consummate a maeter, in effecting his removal. His 
measures were so contrived, as to olind Sejanus to bis 
(lauger ; and the very letter to the senate, in which 
the emperor sealed the fate of his former iavourite, 
was accompanied by a message by which the tribuni- 
ciun power was promised to him. 

When, however, the letter was read in the senate, 
all persons joined in reviling the wretched man, at 
whose power they had lately trembled. He was sent 
to prison, end executed without delay. His body 
was flung down the Gemonian steps, and having been 
exposed for three days to every insult from the popu- 
lace, was cast into the Tiber. His family and friends 
shared his ruin ; and Tiberius, from his island-retreat, 
gave orders for the seizure and execution of all who 
could be accused of having been connected with the 
late minister. These persons were massacred in their 
prisons without distinction of age, or sex, or rank; 
and it was seen that the natural cruelty of Tiberius had 
been deepened by those sensual and degrading vices, 
to which he had given himself up. 

Among his last victims were Agrippina, and DrU' 
8US, her eldest surviving son. The latter was starved to 
death ; and the farmer, disappointed in her hopes of 
justice, after the fall of Sejanus, ended her days by 
voluntarily abstaining from food. 

The tyrant's own days were now drawing to their 
close. He had left his island, and was within seve'n 
miles of Rome, when, alarmed (as is said) by some 

Erodigy, he resolved to return towards Campania. On 
is way, he was taken ill, but reached the villa' at 
Misenum, which had formerly been the abode of Lu- 
culluB. Here he swooned away, and was supposed 
to be dead. Measures were taken by Macro, who 
liad succeeded in some degree to the place of Sejanus, 
for securing the succession to Caius, the youngest 
and only surviving son of Oermanicus. The em- 
peror revived, and Caius began to tremble for the con- 
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sequences of his mistake, when Macro gave orders 
that Tiberius should be smothered in his bed. He 
was then in the 7dth year of his age, and was thus 
put to death, a.d. 87. 

What Christian will forget that it was " in the fif- 
teenth year" (a.d. 26) of this cruel emperor, that, 
" the word of God came to John the son of Zacharias 
in the wilderness ' ?" Judaea was at that time governed 
by a Roman procurator, as had been the case since 
A.D. 6 or y, when Archeiaus was banished to Vienne, 
in Gaul. I'ontius Pilate had been Mipointed to this 
office about four years before St. Joon began his 
ministry : and it is generally believed, tbet it was in 
the eighteenth year of Tiberius (a.d. 31) that the 
redemption of the world was accomplished, by the 
cnidfixion of our Blessed Saviour. Within a few 
weeks of that event, the great gift of God's most 
Holy Spirit was bestowed on twelve " unlearned and 
ignorant men" at Jerusaleni, who had already been 
chosen as the rulers under Christ of His new and 
spiritual kingdom. Thegiftof tongues was conferred 
on them for the conversion of the nations; and un- 
likely as it seemed that so great a work could be ac- 
complished by such humble means, these men were 
endowed with a power and wisdom which noadversary 
could gainsay or resist. 

About the year a.d. 23, Tiberius had banished 
from Rome vast numbers of Jews, whose religion he 
seems to have confounded with the superstitions of 
Egypt. These persons were probably taose *' stran- 
gers of Rome'" who were resident in Jerusalem when 
the Holy Ghost fell on the Apostles ; and we see 
that their banishment from Rome may thus have 
been the means of making known, even in that city, 
the great events which God had brought to pass in a 
remote province of the empire. 

The conversion of St Paul probably took place 
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within a year from our Saviour's crucifixion. At the 
death of Tiberius, churches bad been founded in 
Samaria, Galilee, and Judea; and the seeds of the 
Gospel had also been sown in Antioch, Pli<cnicis, and 
Cyprus. At Antioch, the disciples were first called 
Cnristians. So widely had the knowledge of our 
Saviour's resurrection and character spread amon^ the 
Gentiles, that Tiberius is said to have proposed to tJie 
senate, that His name should be enrollea among the 
goHs of Rome. It is added, that the senate refused its 
assent, on the ground that Tiberius had himself de- 
clined that honour. There can be no doubt that an 
accdunt of the death and resurrection of our Lord was 
sent to Tiberius by Pilate; and that God so over- 
ruled the counsels of this emperor, that his reign was 
liivourable to the infant Church. It may be men- 
tioned, that Pilate was banished by Tiberius forseve- 
rity in his government to Vienne, in Ganl, and is 
said to have afterwards destroyed himself. Judeea and 
Samaria were for a time assigned to the president of 
Syria. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Caius Julius C^sar Caliqula. a.d. 37—41. 

The late emperor had named his grandson Tiberius 
in his will as his heir, together with Caius, or Caligula. 
Caius had no difficulty in setting aside this will. The 
memory of Germanicus, and the wrongs which his 
family had sustained, disposed all parties to hail with 
hope the accession of his son, and Caius was acknow- 
ledged sole master of the Roman empire with joyful 
acclamations. 
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His first measures tended to confirm the hopes of a 
happy reign, which had been too easily formed. He 
sec at liberty all who were charged with treason, and 
professed to burn such papers as might implicate any 
Biirvivinff persons in the persecution of his mother 
and brotners. Having passed to the isles of Panda- 
teria and Pontia, he collected the ashes of Agrippina 
and Nero, and brought them to Rome, where they 
were deposited in the mausoleum of Augustus, He 
adopted nis cousin Tiberius, and named him Prince of 
the Youth. He drove with disgrace from Rome, the 
ministers or associates of the late emperor in his de- 
grading rices. 

It seems, that within the first year of his reign, 
Caligula had a severe illness, which unsettled ms 
mind ; and to this cause, in some degree, the porten- 
tous folly and wickedness of which he was afterwards 
guilty, may perhaps be ascribed. The frightful image 
of a madman, armed with unlimited power, would well 
represent the monster who was now master of the 
Roman empire. It is not indeed likely, that the 
promise aiforded by the first acts of his reign would in 
any case have been realized ; for from early yonth 
Caligula bad given way to every excess. He had 
shown the most abject desire to possess the favour of 
Tiberius; but that prince seems to have thoroughly 
understood the character of his relative ; and said at 
times, that in Caius, he was rearing a serpent for the 
Roman people, and a Phaeton for the earth. 

On the restoration of his health, Caligula put bis 
cousin Tiberius to death, on a chaVge of having prayed 
that he might not recover. He began now in various 
ways to show his savage delight in the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures. On one occasion, when the 
number of condemned persons, who were given up to 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, proved shoTt, be 
ordered some of the spectators to be seized and cast to 
them, having previously had their tongues cut out, 
that they might not reproach him. On another, 
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when the people applauded at some cbariot-race diat 
went contrary to hu wishes, he exclaimed, " Oh, that 
the Roman people had but one neck !" His personal 
vices were such as to show what human nature may 
become, when abandoned to its own miserable devices 
and desires. In order to find funds for his rectlesa 
expenditure, be destroyed vast numbers of the wealthi- 
est citizens on false pretences, for the sake of con- 
fiscating their property. 

One instance of his insane vanity and profuse 
expense wan, his building a bridge over tlie sea, from 
Baite to Puteoli, for no other purpose, but that he 
might lead an armv over it in warlike array, and enter 
Puteoli in a kind of triumph as a conquered city. 
The enjoyment however of this childish display would 
have wanted zest, had he not made it the occasion of 
indulging his love of cruelty. He had many of those 
who were with him on the bridge tlirown into the sea; 
and getting into a ship of war, he sailed to and fto, 
striking and sinking the vessels which were filled with 
revellers. 

With the view (as it seems) of pillaging another 
portion of the empire, he led au army into Gaul, and 
there pursued the same course of plunder and con- 
fiscation which had been submitted to at Home. His 
invasion of Britain may be mentioned as an example 
of the military expeditions on which he founded 
his claim to the glory of conquest. Having led his 
army to the sea, he gave tlie signal for battle, and 
ordered the soldiers to charge the ocean, and then 
gather its shells as spoils for the Capitol and Pala- 
tium. In one of his edicts he severely rebuked the 
senate fur indulgiug in banquets and other pleasures, 
while CjBSar was living in camps, and exposed to the 
dangers of war. 

His fondness for horses was carried beyond all 
bounds; and he would even invite his favourite 
charger to dinner, and feed him with gilded oats out 
of golden cups. He intended to confer the consulate 
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itself on this favourite, when hia own death prevented 
the fulhlment of tliis purpose. 

His insanity was seen in a more fearful form, when 
this monster declared himself a god, and desired that 
a golden statue of himself should be placed in a tem- 
ple that was raised to his name. Sacrifices were 
daily offered to him, and his uncle Claudius, with 
many of the noblest Romans, was enrolled among the 
priests. He would appear in the habit of one or 
another god or goddess ; and pretended ta have com- 
municalionB with more than one of the pagan divini* 
ties. We read with a still deeper feeling of horror, 
of the attempt which he made throughout his reign to 
have his statue erected in the temple at Jerusalem. 
It may be indeed, that the excitement occasioned 
among the Jews by this insult to their hoty religion, 
diverted their attention from the progress of the 
Gospel, and was thus favourable to the growth of the 
Christian Church, Every Christian, however, must 
have felt with the Jewish nation at such a profenation 
of the Temple. A great part of the dominions of 
Herod the Great was at this time held by his grand- 
son, Herod Agrippa, who was greatly favoured by 
Caligula. He went to Rome for the purpose of dis- 
suading the emperor from such an insult to the Jews ; 
but had not prevailed, when the assassination of Ca- 
ligula delivered the Roman empire from the scourge 
under which it groaned. 

Caligula was paniog from the theatre to his dining- 
room, when he was slain by Cassius Chserea, and 
others of his guards. His wife Csesonia and his in&nt 
daughter were also despatched in the course of the 
night. A large chest was found after his death, full 
otall kinda of poison. Two books also were found 
containing the names of those whom he meant to put 
to death. One of these be called the Sword, and the 
other, the Da^er. 
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Tiberius Claudius Drusus C£SAR. a.d. 41 — 65. 

It seems that when the <]eath of Caligula was 
known, a proposal to re-eetablish the republic was 
fliscussed in the senate. The legions, however, saw 
their interest in a system which rested on tiie army 
for support; and while the senate was deliberating, 
they liaii already chosen a successor to Caligula. TEe 
prince thus raised to the vacant throne was Claudius, 
the younger brother of Germanicus, and uncle to the 
late emperor. On the murder of bis nephew, he hid 
himself in the palace behind a door-curtain ; but his 
feet were seen by a soldier, who was seeking plunder, 
and he was dragged forth from his hiofing-place. 
Claudius fell onliis knees to sue for mercy, out the 
soldier saluted him as emperor, and took him to the 
camp of the prietorian cohorts or imperial guard. 
When summoned by the senate to take part in their 
deliberations, lie described himself as detained by force; 
and finding the next dsy that the soldiers were una- 
nimous in raising him to the supreme power, he pro- 
mised them a large gratuity in return for their support, 
and assumed the omce thus nnespectedly conferred od 
him. The senate and people submitted to the will of 
the army; and thus was oegun the fatal practice of 
bargaining with the praetorian cohorts for the imperial 
power. 

Possessing some natural quickness as well as literary 
acquirement, Claudius was destitute of sound judp 
ment and firmness of principle. His constitution of 
mind and body was so unsound, that his mother used 
to call him a portent of a man, begun but not com- 
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pleted by nature. The contempt witb which he was 
regarded, had saved him from the fate of many better 
men during the late reiens. When raised to supreme 
power, he was often the author of useful laws, and 
many of his public works (particularly the formation 
of a port at Ostia) were of great benefit. Hia feeble 
mind, however, was wholly swayed by his wife and 
Teedmen; and as these persons were of the most infa- 
mous character, bis reig; n was little else but a HUCcesBion 
of vices and horrors. His wife waa Valeria Meesalina, 
a woman whose name has become proverbial for 
whatever is shameless and abandoned. She was a 

f rand-daughter of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, and 
ad two children by Claudius, who receiveathe names 
of Britannicus and Octavia. The most notorious of bis 
freedmen were Narcissus and Pallas. Felix, a brother 
of the latter, and himself a freedman of Claudius, was 
appointed (a.d. 48) governor of Judtea. 

In le^ue with Messalina, these unworthy favourites 
lived only for the indulgence of her passions, and their 
own lust of wealth and power. When they wished to 
liaveany one put to death, they alarmed their cowardly 
master with tales of plots against his life. One of 
their first victims was Silanus, the step-father ol 
Messalina, who had drawn on himself the hatred of 
that infamous woman by refusing her shameless ofFers. 
The murder of this nobleman gave rise to a con- 
Bpiracy against Claudius, the object of which was to 
raise Camillus Scribonianus to the empire. The con- 
spiracy was unsuccessful, and thus afforded a ready 
handle for fabe accusations to the empress and her 
base associates. Among those who suffered on this 
occasion, the names of Foetus Cceeina, and Arria his 
wife, are deserving of notice. Puetus was a friend of 
Camillus, and was condemned to death. Arria had 
followed him in a small fishing-boat on his voyage to 
Rome. Peroeiving that he was unwilling to die, she 
took the sword, and having stabbed herself, handed it 
to Pcetus, saying, " See, Pcetus, I am in no pain." 
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The lengths to which MeBsalinn carried her excesses 
were sucb, that her associates saw the danger in wliidi 
they would themselres be involved, should Claudius 
discover his own dishonour. They resolved therefore 
to open his eyes to his wife's infamy, by informing 
him that Messalina bad even ventured to celebrate 
publicly her marriage with C. Silius, the hand- 
somest man at Rome. Claudius at once repaired 
to Rome ; and Silius, with other men of high rank, 
who were charged with similar guilt, was put to death. 
Messalina, awakened to her danger, met her husband 
on his way, and cried out to him to hear the mother 
of Britannicus and Octavia. The freedmen, fearing 
lest her influence over Claudius should again prevail, 
despatched her in the gardens of LucuUua, to which 
she had withdrawn, annto gain possession of which she 
had procured the murder of their owner. Her crime 
had resembled the crime of Jezebel, and her last end 
was like the end of that most wretched woman. 

Through the influence of Pallas, Claudius soon 
married his own niece Agrippina, the mother of Nero 
Domitius (at this time twelve years of age) by one of 
her former husbands. The espousal of uncle and niece 
was indeed considered incestuous hy the Roman law, 
but the servile senate passed a decree to sanction this 
union in the case of Claudius, and even to legalize such 
marriages in future. 

The ruling passion of Agrippina was the love of 
power ; and to gratify I)er ambition ^e was willing to 
incur tJie infamy which Messalina had rushed into 
from the sbameleseness of an unbridled sensuality. 
She contrived to marry her son Nero to Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius and Messalina, and did every 
thing in her power to bring him forward, to the ex- 
clusion of Britannicus, as the successor to the empire. 
She entrusted bis education to Seneca, the celebrated 
moral philosopher, and Burrus Afranius, b man of 
probity and military reputation, though devoted to her 
views and interests. 
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In this career of ambition Agrippina took no step 
tliat was unattended by crime ; and as her husband had 
shown some signs of affection for Britannicus, she 
resolved at length to attempt the life of Claudius 
himself. She contrived to mix some poison in a dish 
of mushrooms, of which &he knew that the emperor 
would partake ; and as the effects of the poison were 
less decisive than she expected, she made a physician 
introduce a poisoned feather into his throat, as if to 
render him assistance, and thus the crime was accom- 
plished. At the ^me of his death, Claudius was 
sixty-three years of age. Preparations had been 
made to secure the succession of Nero, Accompanied 
by Burrus, he addressed the imperial guards, and was 
saluted as emperor ; nor did any one venture to dispute 
the will of the army when thus declared. 

The reign of Claudius was remarkable for a dearth 
which had been foretold', and seems to have prevailed 
through great part of the empire for some years. It 
was this famine which gave occasion for the collections 
made in various places by Saul and Barnabas for the 
relief of the inhabitants of Palestine. After all the 
horrors on which we have been dwelling, it is pleasant 
to reflect on this first instance, perhaps, of a pablic 
subscription for the relief of a distant church ; and to 
mark the mild and merciful character of that new 
religion which was now making rapid progress. 

One of the first acts of Claudius had been to con- 
firm Herod Agrippa in the dominions bestowed on 
him by Caligula, and to enlarge them by the addition 
of JudEea and Samaria. Herod thus re-united the 
territory of his grandfather. To please his new subjects, 
he opposed the progress of the Gospel. " He killed 
James the brother of John with the sword ; and 
hecause he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded 
further to take Peter also'." In the very height of 
his pride this king was smitten by God and eaten up 
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of worms, because, vhen the people blaspbemoualy 
praised bim, be gave not God tbe glory \ As bis son 
Agrippa was too young to succeed bim, JudEsa was 
again committed to a Romau Procurator. Agrippa, 
bowever, was afterwards made king of Chalcis, and oq- 
tnisted witb the superinteiideDce of tlie temple with 
its treasury, and tne power of appointing tbe bigh 
priests. 

A decree was issued by Claudius in the year 4^ 
(referred to Acts zviii. 2,) that all Jews should depart 
from Rome. This edict was probably occasioned by 
the violence with which the Jews opposed tbe Gospel 
at Kome, and the disputes to which their opposiboo 
gave rise. The historian who relates this event bad 
probably some confused notion of the real cause of 
the exntement, since be tells us that tbe Jews were 
banbhed for raising disturbances at the instigation of 
ChrestuB. 

It was in tbe reign of Claudius that tbe three first 
journeys of St. Paul (recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles) took place, uid most of his epistles were 
written. The Epistle to the Romans was writtea 
irom Corinth in the year 52. Eisbops were already 
placed over many of the Churches that were now 
founded, not only in Asia Minor and the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus, but also in Greece and Mace- 
donia. 

Tbe only military event in which Claudius took 
part was a campaign in Britain. Having been applied 
to by an exiled prince, he passed into tais island, and 
defeated an army of natives, during s stay of sixteen 
days, in the year 44. His son was named Britannicus 
in nonour of this victory. At a later period (a.d. 51), 
Caractacus, the British prince, was brought in chains 
before Claudius and Agrippina, and so pleased tbe 
emperor by his noble bearing, that he restored him 
and his fiunily to their freedom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Nero Claudius C^sau. a.d. 55 — 68. 

Nero was in bis eighteenth year when he became 
emperor. His first acts were as full of promise as the 
measures of Caligula in the first mouths of his reign. 
The speeches waich he made were composed T>y 
Seneca, and expressed the noblest sentiments of cle- 
mency and justice. When requested to sign an order 
for the execution of a criminal, he exclaimed, " How 
I wish that I had never learned letters 1" 

Agrippina had hoped to possess the real power in 
the government of Her youthful son; but Nero was 
little inclined to submit to her control; and he was 
encouraged by Seneca and Burrus to keep within due 
limits the influence of tliat unprincipled woman. It 
Was, however, in resisting her attempts to govern him, 
that Nero first showed the contempt for all laws, 
divine or human, which has given him a bad pre-emi- 
nence in guilt and infamy even among the first suc- 
cessors of Augustus. 

Finding that a plan to lessen her power was steadily 
pursued, Agrippina threatened her son that she would 
set up Britannicus against him. Nero at once resolved 
to remove that rival from his path, and gave orders 
that poison should be administered to him in some 
cold water as he sat at dinner in company with him7 
self and Agrippina. The unhappy prince dropped 
dead, and his body was removed by Nero's orders^ 
wjio observed carelessly, that Britannicus had always 
been subject to epilepsy. The banquet was then 
resumed, as if nothing had occurred. 

This frightful act showed Agrippina of what her son 
was capable, but she was not diverted from her struggle 
for power and revenge ; while the emperor's feeling 
b2 
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against his mother was kept alive by Poppsea Sabinti» 
1^0 had resolved that he should divorce Octavia and 
marry herself, though she was at that time the wife 
of M. Salriiis Otho, one of his own most intimate 
companions. Foppsa well knew that she would not 
succeed in this purpose so long as Agrippina lived ; 
and by taunting Nero with his subjection to his 
mother, she goaded him into the frightful resolution 
of procuring Uiat parent's death. The crime was first 
attempted by the contrivance of a ship that should go 
to pieces at a given signal. The emperor invited his 
mother to Baisa with expressions of duty, and having 
conducted her on board the vessel, that nad been pre- 
pared as if to do her honour, took leave of her with 
caresses. At the appointed signal, the deck fell in, 
and one of her attendants was killed. The ship, bow- 
ever, did not go to pieces, and though the rowera 
attempted to sink it, Agrippina reached her villa on 
the Lucrine lake in safety. Thinking it her wisest 
course to conceal from Nero that she saw through this 
attempt on her life, she sent him word of her escape. 

Alarmed at the failure of his plot, the emperor sum- 
moned Seneca and Burrus to his aid; and it is said 
that those counsellors acknowledged that he had gone 
too far to draw back. Anicetus, a freedman who had 
contrived the former plan, was sent to Agrippina's 
villa to complete the crime. When he entered her 
chamber, the unhappy woman declared her persuasion, 
that no son could haye commanded the murder of hia 
mother ; and when she found how vain was that belief, 
she desired the centurion who accompanied Anicetus 
to strike the womb that had given birth to such a 
monster, She was despatched with many wounds; 
and it is said that Nero came to view the body of his 
murdered parent, and observed that he had not thought 
she had been so handsome. 

The murderer was long haunted by the memory of 
his guilt ; nor could the voice of conscience be drowned 
by atl the flatteries of his friends and of the senate. 
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He plunged, boveyer, yet more deeply into crime. 
At tne instigation of Foppsea, vhom ne had already 
married, ana who afterwards gave birth to a daughter', 
he gave orders for the death of Octavia, on a false 
charge of un&itbftilness to her marriage vows. Cor- 
nelius Sulia and R. Plautus were slain because they 
excited Nero's jealousy, as being descended by the 
female line from Augustus. The notorious Pallas and 
others were put to death, that the emperor might pos- 
fiesB himself of their wealth. He had found a ready 
tool for every crime in Sofonius Tigellinus, to whom 
he had entrusted the command of the guards. 

A conspiracy was at length formed to rid the world 
of this monster, and give the supreme power to 
C. Piso, a nobleman of popular qualities. It spread 
rapidly among men of all ranks, and it was agreed to 
attempt the tyrant's life at the Circe nsian games. 
One of the conspirators was to present a petition to 
faim, and having seized him by the knees, was to throw 
him down, when the others were to fall on him and 
despatch him. When the conspiracy was on the eve 
of its execution, the suspicion of Milicbus, a freedman 
of one of the conspirators, was excited by being de* 
sired to sharpen a dagger which his master had taken 
from a temple, as if for some special purpose, and to 
prepare bandages for wounds. This led to several 
arrests ; and the names of Seneca and his nephew, the 
poet Lucanus, were involved with many others in the 
disclosures that were obtained by torture. 

Nero seized so good an occasion for indulging bis 
secret dislike of Seneca, whom he had felt in some 
d^i^ee a restraint on his crimes. There was little 
ground for the charge against this most remarkable, 
perhaps, of the heathen moralists ; but orders were 
sent that he should die. Seneca chose to have bis 
veins opened, but the blood flowing slowly, he took 
poison ; and when that also failed m effect, be vent 
into a warm bath, which made the blood flow freely, 
and bis sufferings ended. So pure is the morality of 
b3 
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hiB writii^s, tbat some hare thonght him a Chmtiao. 
It is likely tbat the influence of Christiuiitv lad 
already raised the tone even of heathen morality in 
the wiid^s of this philosopher, who died, iodeecl, 
with decency and composure ; bat bis bnt words, " I 
pour out this liquor to Jore the Liberator !" are suffi- 
cient to show that he was uncheered by the hopes of 
the Gospel. The poet Lucas imitated hia ancle in 
the manner »f his end ; and vast numbers of the 
noblest Romans were put to death or sent into exile 
(a.d. 66) on occasion of this conspiracy. 

Thraseas Pstns, and Bareas Soranus, ehoahi be 
meutioned amimg the victims to Nero's cruelty in the 
followinsf year. These noblemen were honoarably 
distinguished from thnr countrymen by that primitive 
Bomau virtue which had now became a tale of other 
days. Tacitus remarks, that after the slaughter of so 
many illostrions men, Nero sought to destroy virtue 
itself in the persons oi Thraseas and Soranus. They 
were coudemned to die on a charge of disloyalty, which 
was wholly unsustained. 

The empress Poppaa enjoyed but a short seasoD 
the fruit of her crimes. Her daughter by Nero soon 
died, and she was likely again to become a mother^ 
when the tyrant gave her a kick in a fit of passion, 
which caused her death. So careful was she of her 
beauty, that tiic bathed daily in the milk of five hun- 
dred she-asses, which she kept for the purpose. The 
emperor had already built a temple to bis deceased 
daughter, and be now deified the infamous Pt^psBa, 
whose funeral oration he prooouiiced. 

In the character of Nero the most nnscrupulous 
cruelty was combined (as is often the case) with tho 
roost childish levity and vanity. He was paesionately 
fond of driving a chariot and singing to his lyre, mid 
loved to exhibit his fancied skill in these idle amuse- 
m^its at the public games, and even on the publio 
stage. He compelled many of the noblest Romans of 
either sex to follow his degrading exan^le ; and the 
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shamelessDess which marked hig public appeanince on 
these occaaionB was sach aa is unkoonn and almost 
incredible in ChristiaD times. It was at Naples tbat 
the roaster of the Koman world first appeared publicly 
on the stage ; but hia ambition could not be satisfied 
without an exhibition of his skill as a charioteer and 
musician at the games of Greece. Here be attempted 
to drive ten horses at mc«, and though thrown from 
bis chariot, was proclaimed victor in the several con- 
tests. The prizes which be obtained were exhibited 
in his splendid but ignominious triumph, when he 
returned to Rome. 

The foreign transactions in this reign were of no 
great importance. A war in the East was saccessfuUy 
conducted by Domitius Corbulo, against Tiridates, 
the Parthian king's brother, who had occupied the 
throne of Armenia. TiridateB agreed to receive the 
diadem of that kingdom firom the hands of Nero at 
Home; and the ceremony was performed in the forum 
(a.d. 67) with great magnificence. In Britain, Sueto- 
nius Paulinus conquered the Isle of Mona, the chief 
seat of the Druidic religion : and also defeated Boa- 
dicea, queen of the Iceni, who had routed the Roman 
army with great slanghter in Essex. Boadioea put an 
end to her life by poison. 

Before this visit of Nero to Greece, a calamity, which 
is on many accounts remariiable, had befallen Rome. 
This was an extensive fire, which destroyed ten of the 
fourteen districts into which the city was divided. Nero 
took measures to relieve the sufTerers in this terrible 
calamity, and caused the city to be afterwards rebuilt 
with great munificence. The people, however, attri- 
bntea the fire to the orders of their emperor; and it 
was said, that in his scenic dress, he ascended a tower, 
from whence he admired what he termed the beauty 
of the flame, and sung to his lyre the taking of Troy, 
As all his efforts fiuled to clear him from this suspicion, 
be laid the blame on the innocent, and chareod the 
ChrisUsna (who were now very nnmeroos in Rome) 
b4 
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with the guilt of tbis terrible disaster, Tlie chawe 
was Dot, indeed, j^nerally believed ; but was yet tee 
occasion of the first persecution of Christians on the 
part of the Roman government. 

A feeling of antipathy against the disciples of our 
Lord had by this time verv generally arisen in the 
minda of the heathens. They were confounded not 
only with the Jews, whose religion was always un- 
popular among the Romans, but also with the followers 
of Simon Magus, who is mentioned in Acts viii. 9 — 
24, and who was one of the authors of a felse philoso- 
phy, known in church-history as the Gnostic heresy. 
The name of this pernicious sect was drawn from their 
arrogant pretensions to knowledge, &tsely so called. 
The doctrine itself was derived in some measure from 
the writings of Plato, but chiefly from the opinions of 
the Magi or Persian philosophera. Admitting to a 
ciertain degree the truths of the Jewish, and even of 
the Christian religion, it spoilt those sacred streams by 
an admixture of the wildest and most absurd speculi^ 
tions respecting the origin of evil and the eternity of 
matter. The Gnostics for the most part plunged 
into the grossest profligacy ; and the Jews were but 
too active in ascribing to the Christians the crimes to 
which the Gnostics were addicted. They accused 
them of practising the greatest enormities at their 
love-feasts, and even at the celebration of the holy 
communion. The abhorrence of idolatry, felt by the 
Christians, and their seclusion of themselves from many 
occupations and amusements which brought them into 
contact with heathenism, exposed them to the charge 
of atheism and moroseness. The historian Tacitus, wEo 
describes this persecution under Nero, says, that they 
were convicted of hating the whole human race. 
Perhaps persons who were interested in maintain- 
ing the Pagan worship su^eated to Nero, that he 
might direct against the Christians the suspicions 
nnner which he lay ; and the populace, addicted to the 
fights of gladiators, was more disposed to be amused 
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by any sulTerin^ which they mieht witness than to 
enquire into the justice of inflicting them. The 
emperor's gardens were used as a circus on this occa- 
sion, and we are told that the innocent victims were 
inclosed in the skins of beasts, that they might be torn 
in pieces by dogs, or covered with pitch and other 
inflammable materials that they might serve for torches 
to dispel the darkness of the night. A great multitude 
thus perished, a.d, 64; and it is believed that the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul became victims of 
Kero's cruelty at Rome about three years after the 
more general persecution. 

St. Paul was in prison at Rome, as mentioned in 
Acts zxviii., for two years, A.n, 56 — 56; and it is 
plain that Christianity had then found its way into 
Ciesar's household'. It ia not improbable that the 
apostle mayhave had intercourse with Seneca (who was 
the brother of Gallio mentioned Acts xviii. I'i) or with 
Burrus; and at anyrate obtained the hearing of Ms cause 
by means of some person who had access to Nero's court. 
During the six years which intervened between his 
liberation from prison and his final martyrdom, he is 
said to have travelled to the extremity of the west; 
sn expression which encourages the belief that he 

Jireached the Gospel in Spain and France, and has 
ed many to think that he passed into Britain, where 
some persons were probably converted as early as the 
apostolic age. The affliction of the Christians at 
Home, pe^iaps, induced him to revisit that city, 
where, after being imprisoned, and called upon to 
make a public defence ', he was at length beheaded. 

Of the apostolic labours of St. Peter there b little 
authentic information. It is believed that, in conjuno- 
tion with St. Mark, he founded the church of Alezan- 
drin, and preached the Gospel in Egypt. There is a 
tradition that he encountered Simon Magus at Rome, 
and exposed a false miracle of that impostor. That an 
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interview took place, which gave some fouDdation for 
this accoant, is probable ; but whether near the time of 
St. Peter's martyrdom, or on a previoas vi^t of that 
apostle to Rome, is uncertun. At his own reqnest (as 
is said) be was crucified with his head downwards. 

Durin? the reign of Nero, the woes so long foretold 
against Jerusalem were hastening to their accomplisb- 
meiit. The period of forty years after our Lord's 
ascension seems to hare been in some measure a final 
probation of that goilUr people; and their peculiar 
relation to Almighty Goa was now drawing to its 
awful close. In the Acts of the Apostles their con- 
tinued opposition to the truth is seen in their per- 
secution of St. Paul ; and in the year 62, they effected 
the martyrdom of James the Just, the first bishop of 
Jerusalem. He was cast down from an elevated part 
<^ the temple, and despatched by the bystanders below 
while praying for his murderers, 

In the year 66, the hatred of the Jews asainst Rome 
at length broke out into open war ; and Uiat " begin- 
ning of sorrows" was felt which our L.ord haf so 
impressirely foretold. In obedience to that warning, 
the Christians fled in great numbers from Jerusalem 
to Pella, a city beyond the Jordan. The armies of 
the Roman empire, commissioned by God to effect hit 
purpose against the people which had rejected His 
eonnsel, were already gathering round the devoted city. 

Before, however, that awful judgment was fulfilled^ 
the Roman empire was delivered from the monster, 
to whose caprice it had so long submitted. A con- 
spiracy, at the bead of which was C. Julius Vindex, 
was formed agwnst Nero, and tiie empire was 
offered to Servius Sulpiciis Galba, the governor 
of Tarragonian Sptun, a man of high character and 
military experience. Vindex was himself slain by the 
army of Virginius, who commanded in Gaul, and who 
himself refined the offer of his soldiers to plaee bim 
on the throne. The revolt, however, of Galba was 
followed by the refusal of the Urban or preetoriaa 
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cohorts to obey the commands of Nero, and the ex- 
ample spread rapidly in other parts of the empire. 

Nero had at first despised the danger, but gave way 
to the most abject fear when he found its reality. He 
fled from Rome to the country-bouse of his freedmaa 
Fhaon, accompanied by Sporus (who was one of his 
most infamous associates) and three others. He had 
not courage to take the advice of those about him, and 
put an ena to bis own life. After being nearly taken 
once or twice, and forced to conceal himself in a sand' 
hole, he crept through an opening that was made in 
the wall of Phaon's house, and lay on a miserable 
pallet in a slave's cell, weeping and irresolnte, and 
exclaiming, " What an artist is lost 1" 

Hearing at length the horses of those who were 
sent to take him, he put a dagger to his throat, and 
with the ^d of one of the attendants drove it in. The 
centurion entering before he was dead, put his cloak 
to the wound, pretending that he was come to his aid. 
"'Tis too Ifttel Is this your fidelity?" were the last 
vords of the unhappy man, who was thus overtaken 
by the just punishment of his crimes; and the de- 
gradation of Rome was shown by the regret which 
was felt for this execrable tyrant by the populace and 
army, on account of the gifts and shows with which he 
was accustomed to humour them. 

At this time, when the Great Remedy for sin and 
sorrow was being published throughout the world, it 
seems as if Ood designed to show, oy the vices of the 
Roman people and their princes, what must be the 
condition of society, if man were left to the mere 
restraints and guidance of human reason, even when 
most cultivated. By the obstinacy of the Jewish 
people on the one hand, and by the moral degradation 
of the heathen world in its most civilized state on the 
other, it wt^s seen at once that no control of natural 
conscience, nor even the revelation of a perfect law, 
can regenerate the heart of man, without that "grace 
^d truth" which .came by Jesus Christ. 
B 6 
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Galba. Otho. Vitellius. A.D. 68 — 70. 

Galba. A.D. 68—69. 

Derivinu no claim to the empire from any connexion 
with the Cieaarean family, Galba was destitute also of 
such personal qualities as were required in one who 
would retain the power which his ambition had led 
him to grasp. The prstorian guards had been gained 
over to his cause by promises which his avarice made 
him unwilliuz to fulfil ; and thus, while the usual titles 
were decreea to him by the senate, his possession of 
the empire rested on a most uncertain supporL 

Gaiba was at this time in his seventy-third year ; 
and the talents which he had shown in his various 
military commands, were probably enfeebled by the 
advanced period of his life. He is said to have been 
entirely governed by three persons of little note, 
whose only object it was, to provide for their own in- 
terests during the short period for which it was likely 
that the emperor could survive his advancement. 

It was soon found that the legions of Upper Ger- 
many intended to resist the nomination of the senate ; 
and as Galba was himself childless, he determined 
to adopt an heir with the hope of strengthening his 
position in the contest which he foresaw. The person 
wliooi he thus adopted was Fiso Licinianus, a young 
man of the noblest birth and of unblemished character. 
He took him to the camp, and presented bim as his 
chosen heir to the soldiers ; but as his love of money 
withheld him from granting them any donative, the 
troops listened to his address with silence and disgust. 

They soon found a leader in the person of M. Sal- 
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vius Otho, tlie friend, or rather the associate (for 
wickedness makes a man incapable of friendship in its 
proper sense), of Nero : from whom that emperor had 
taken the infamous Poppsea. Otho had hoped to 
be adopted by Galba; and when that ezpectation 
was disappointed, he resolved to make a desperate 
effort for the possession of the empire. Having found 
an excuse for leaving Rome, he was carried in a sedan 
to tbe camp by some soldiers who had already sainted 
him as emperor, and the great body of the troops at 
DDce declared themselves on his side. 

Galba was sacrificing in the temple of the PaUtine 
Apollo, when a confused account of what had passed 
was brought to him. The efforts which he and Fiso 
made at this critical moment were feeble and in- 
effectual; and though some little re-action in his 
favour arose on a false report that Otho had been slain 
in the camp, yet when the troops which had declared 
for that leader rushed into the forum, no real resist- 
ance was offered. The aged emperor was thrown 
from his chair, at the place called tlie Lake of Curtius* 
and was at once slain, at his own request Piso, who 
had fled to the Temple of Vesta, was soon discovered, 
and his head was Drought to Otho. The body of 
Galba was interred by Argius, his steward, after'being 
exposed to the insults of £e populace. , 

Otuo. a.d. 69. 

The senate had scarcely decreed the usual titles to 
Otho, in obedience to the praetorian cohorts, when in- 
telljgenee arrived that the German legions had de- 
clared Vitellius emperor ; and that two armies under 
Fabius Valens and Alienus Ceecina, as legates for 
that commander, were on their march for Italy. 

The authority of Otho was acknowledged by the 
troops in several provinces ; but his chief support lay 
in the guards which had revolted in his favour from 
Galba. Before he quitted Rome, he gave up the in- 
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fiunons Hgellinus to the public vengeance; and in 
other respects showed more vigonr and prudence than 
was expected, from his previous character. 

Id the civil war which arose in the north of Italjr^ 
the advantage was at first on the aide of Otho. Ce&< 
cina was repulsed under the walls of Placentia, after 
the destruction of its noble amphitheatre, whether 
by design or accident He was also worsted by the 
generals of Otbo, at a place called the Temple of the 
Castors, near Cremona. Had Otlio protracted the 
war, he might probably have brought it to a success- 
ful issue, as the troops of Vitellius would have been 
distressed for want of supplies, and were unable also 
to bear the summer heat. The emperor, however, 
was too impatient for a speedy decision to attend to 
these considerations, though he suffered himself to be 
persuaded to withdraw his own person from the con- 
test, and retire to Brescia. He thus lessened the 
chance of success, not only by taking with him some 
of his best troops as a guard, out also by disconraging 
the remainder of his army, which had confidence in 
him as its leader, but distrusted his generals. 

A battle took place at Bedriacum, in which the 
army of Otho was routed ; and when the news of this 
defeat reached Brescia, the emperor at once acted on 
a resolution which be had already formed, to end the 
contest by a voluntary death. Having declared to his 
&ithful soldiers that he would not ^e the cause of 
ruin to such brave and worthy men, he retired to his 
chamber, where he pasi^ed the night in tranquillity, 
after having placed a dag^r under his pillow. At 
daybreak he thrust it into his bosom, and soon expired. 
He had desired that his funeral might be hurried, in 
order that his remains might not be exposed to the 
insults of his enemies. Many of his soldiers, deter- 
mined that they would not survive him, are said to 
have dirown Uiemselves on his pyre, or in other ways 
put an end to their lives. 
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VlTELLIUS. A.D. 69, 70. 

The person now raised to a throne, which seemed so 
iatal to those who occupied itj was disg;raced above all 
men by an immoderate indulgence in the pleasures of 
the table. In his youth, Vitellius had shared the 
orgies of Tiberius in his island-retreat ; and is said to 
bave gained successively the fevour of Caligula, by 
his fondness for chariot-races; of Clandius, by hi9 
love of dice; and of Nero, by flattering bis passioa 
for the stage. 

He was in Gaol when he beard of the victory of 
Bedriacum, and advanced by easy journeys to Rome, 
which he entered in a kind of triumph, at the head of 
sixty thoasand troops in their most splendid array, 
and attended by a still greater number of camp- 
followers; for whose support he had exhausted the 
countries through which he passed. His character 
was not remar^ble for cruelty or avarice, but his 
gluttony knew no bounds, and was indulged not only 
at the moat lavish cost, but by the most disgusting 
contrivance to enable him to prolong his meals 
throughout the day. One banquet given him by his 
brother is said to have comprised in its hill of fare, 
two thousand choicest fishes and seven thoasand of 
the rarest birds. He was chiefly governed by his 
freedman Asiaticns, and the general to whom he 
owed his elevation acted as they pleased. 

His gross indulgences were soon disturbed by 
tidings that the legions in the east bad refused to 
acknowledge an emperor elected by the army in 
Germany. Commanded by T. Flavins Vespasianus, 
they had been engaged for three yeara in the war 
against the revolted Jews, which was now nearly 
brought to a close. Vespasian had sent his son lltus 
to Rome, with his adhesion to Galba. Hearing on 
bis way of the murder of that emperor, Titus dia not 
pursue his journey, lest he should be made an hostage 
Dy either party. The legions under Vespasian took 
the oath of alleg;iance to Gtho, but when their general 
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set tliem the example of gwearing fidelity to VitelliaSj 
they heard him in silence, find hp saw that they were 
disposed to offer to himself the shining prize, for 
which VitelliuB had no greater claim. After some 
deliberation, he gave way to the desire of his army; 
and is said to hare been encouraged to this decision 
by the prophecy, prevalent in the east. That a ruler 
should arise in Judsea wlw should obtain sapreme 
dominion. This expectation was doubtless founded 
on the prophecies relative to the Advent of our 
Blessed Saviour; and there were not wanting even 
Jews, who were base enough to encourage Vespasian 
in tlie idea that he was the Person thus foretold. 
Leaving Titus to carry on the war in Judaea, Vespa- 
sian hastened to secure Egypt; and while in that 
country, he is said to have attempted the exercise of 
miraculous powers. This attempt was probably sug- 
gested by a wish to personate the king foretold in 
those ancient prophecies, of which he had received a 
confused report; and it cannot be doubted that he had 
heard in Judaea of our Lord, and the miracles which 
He had wrought. 

The army of Otho which had been defeated at 
Bedriacum, soon declared itself on the side of Vespa- 
sian; and Ceecina, who had been sent to oppose the 
Flavians (as the supporters of Vespasian were called)} 
tnade a secret agreement with his generals. An en- 
gagement took place near Cremona, which was farour- 
ab^ to the Flavians ; and that city, after being 
stormed and experiencing all the calamities whi(£ 
attend such an event, was rased to the ground. 

While the army of his rival was thus possessing 
itself of the north of Italy, Vitellius was immersed in 
his usual gross excesses. His legions indeed insisted 
on his presence in their camp, and for a short time he 
showed liimself among them. Showing however the 
most mberable incapacity for war, he soon returned to 
Bome,of which city F. Sabinus>the elder brother ofVea- 
pasian, was at this time the prefect. Domitian also, the 
younger son of Vespasian, was then residing in Rome. 
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Vitellius was so averse to the exertions wbich were 
indispensable, that in spite of the counsels of his 
friends, be listened to the proposals of the Flavians, 
who offered him a lar^e income and a retreat in Cam- 
pania, if he would give up the contest. Having made 
an arrangement with Sabinus, be appeared m the 
forum clad in black, and with his youn^ son in a litter 
with him ; and told the soldiers that be retired from 
bis bigh ofGce for the sake of peace and the republic. 
He would then have withdrawn to the Temple of 
Concord, but the people and the German soldiers 
opposed his passage, ana forced him back to the palace. 

Sabinus bad retired to the Capitol, where on the 
following day he was besieged by the supporters of 
Vitellius. They broke into the temple with lighted 
brands, and in the strugf^le which ensued, this nome 
of the tutelar gods of Rome (as it was considered) 
was burnt to the ground, the second time since its 
foundation. Sabinue was taken, and dragged before 
Vitellius, who in vain endeavoured to save his life. 
He was at once dispatched by the soldiers. 

The murder of Sabinus put an end to all hope of 
an accommodation between the rival parties. The 
Flavian army was now at the walls of Rome, under 
the command of Antonius and Cerealis. A battle 
took place, while the people looked on, as they would 
have watched the sports of the circus, cheering the 
victors, and requiring that such as took refuge any 
where, should be brought out and slain. The prse- 
torian cohorts fought with determined courage; but 
the issue was favourable to the Flavians, and the po^ 
session of Rome was the reward of their victory. 

Vitellius bad bad himself conveyed in a sedan to 
the bouse of his wife on the Aventine ; intending to 
steal away during the night to Terracina, which bis 
brother bad recovered. He changed his mind and 
returned to the palace, which he found deserted. 
Here he bid himself under a bed and bedclothes, in 
the porter's lodge. Having been found in this hiding- 
place by a Flavian tribune, he was dragged forth; a 
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rope was tied roDod bis neck, and a sword set nndei; 
bis chin, to make him bold up big bead. Wbile 
draped alon^ tbe Sacred War lie was reviled and 
pelt^ witb mud, till be reached the Gemonian stairs, 
.where be was hacked to death, and bis body cast into 
the Tiber. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

T. Flatius Sabinus Vespasianus. a.d, 70 — 79. 

Oh the death of Vitellins, tbe nsual onperial hooourB 
were decreed to Vespasian. The Flavians, howereri 
were not satisfied to enjoy this triumph without wreak- 
ing their vengeance on tbe Vitellians ; and Rome it 
said to btive preseoted the appearance of a conquered 
dty. Before the arrival of Vespasian, Domidao ex- 
ermed such despotic power, that the emperor wrote 
ironically to thank him for not having deposed his 
&ther. 

During tbe stru^^e between Vitellius and yeq>a- 
nan, a war had arisen in tbe North of (rermany, 
which at one time threatened to be serious. It was 
caused by tbe ambition of Claudius Civilis, who com- 
manded the cohorts raised among tbe Bataviaoa, t 
tribe or pe<^le settled at the mouth of the Rhine. 
Civilis had been sent to Rome on a charge of disaf- 
fection, and was in danger of being pnt to death by 
Vitellius, when he escaped to his own eonntry; and 
under pretence of acting for Vespasian, prepared to 
cast off the Roman yoke. When tbe news arrived of 
the battle of Cremona, he refused to lay down his 
arms ; and tiie success which be obtained gainst 
Hordeonius and Vocula, the Roman commuiders, 
was such, that the Gauls began to think of establishing 
an independent empire. ' The imperial emblems were 
wsumed by Classicus, who commanded tbe Trereriaa 
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csvalry; and Sabinus abo, a leading man among 
the Lingonians, caused himself to be proclaimed Csesar. 

Cerialii, vbo was sent from Rome to conduct the 
war agunst those insurgent leaders, succeeded by 
great personal exertions in subduing them ; and 
Ctvilis was afterwards admitted to favourable terms. 
The iate of Satnnus was remarkable, and his death ia 
s stain on the character of Vespasian. Having retired 
to one of bis country houses, he burnt it over his head, 
that it nnght be thought that he had perished. He 
withdrew, however, to a cave, where he was joined by 
kis wife, who lived with him there in safety for nine 
years, attd bore Mm two sons. He was at length dis- 
covered, and the whole family was brought to Rome. 
The wife of Sabinus in vain attempted to move Vespa- 
sian's pity; and then upbraided him boldly, and told him 
that sne had lived more happily in the darkness of 
the cavern than he upon his throne. The children 
were spared ; but Sabinus and his wife were put to 
death. 

By this relentless conduct, Vespasian was thought 
to have drawn down the wrath of Heaven on himself 
and his family. He was, however, mild as well as 
firm in his general demeanour, and has left behind 
him the character of a just had able prince. In liis 
youth he had distinguished himself in Britain; and it 
was, perhaps, from his early interest in this island 
that he sent hither Agrieola, the &ther-in'law of Taci- 
tus the historian, to complete its conquest. From 
the military talent whit^ Vespasian btto shown, he 
was appointed by Nero to .conduct the Jewish war, 
when it became necessary to entrust the command in 
Judeea to some skilful and experienced leader. 

The termination of that war, by the destruction of 
the Temple and conquest of Jerusalem, is not only the 
chief event in the reign of Vespasian, but one of the 
most awful and remarkable judgments in the history 
of the world. It is to be classed with the Flood, and 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, as one of the 
most signal instances of the Divine displeasure which 
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the world lias witnessed, and one of the cLief types of 
that Day of Judgment, which will put an end to the 
period of the general probation of mankind. By the 
Flood, God " destroyed the world of the ungodly," and 
put an end to the patriarchal dispensation. By the 
destruction of Jerusalem, He put an end to that dis- 
pensation of the Levitical law, which had now fullilled 
Its purpose. At the same time, He executed bis 
rig^hteous judgment on the nation which He had so 
highly favoured, and which, "having filled up the 
measure of its iniquities," by killing the Prince of 
Life and persecuting his servants, had not profited hy 
the interval which had been granted since our Lord's 
ascension. 

At former periods of the Jewish history it had 
pleased God to make the empires, which He successively 
raised up in that part of the world, the means of 
executing his purposes of judgment or of mercy to- 
wards the Jewish people. To the Romans He had 
now given a dominion and sway beyond any that had 
been known on the earth, and the power of this em- 
pire was the sword fay which He at length accom- 
plished the destruction of Jerusalem, and abolished 
the Temple- worship. If the Jews had not rejected 
our Blessed Saviour, some other way would doubtless 
have been taken tp "graft in'" the Gentile Church 
upon the good olive-tree, without injury to its natural 
branches, and to free the Church from the bondage of 
the Mosaic ritual. The perverseness of this guilty 
nation had now left no other means for the establish- 
ment of the fold that was to be open to all nations, but 
by that overthrow of the earthly Jerusalem which our 
Lord foretold when He wept over the city, and said ', 
" If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy peace I but 
now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about tuee, and compass thee round, and keep thee In 

< Rom. xi. 17—24. > Luke xix. 43— M. 
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OD every 8i<te, and shall lay thee even with the ground^ 
and thy children within thee; and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou 
bnewest not the time of thy visitation," 

It was mentioned in the reign of Nero, that the 
Jews were provoked to revolt by their hatred of the 
Roman yohe, and the cruelty of their eovemors. They 
were also encouraged to do 80 by their expectations 
(which continued even to the last) that a Messiah 
would come and roll back upon the Romans the min 
which seemed to be impending over their city. False 
Christs had arisen from time to time, as our Lord 
foretold ', applying to themselves the prophecies fui' 
filled in His sacred person, and keeping alive in the 
people their delusive hope of a temporal triumph. 
The Jewish historian (Josephus), who was an eye- 
witness of the siege, and has recorded it most minutely, 
tells us, that "impostors, who spake lies in the name 
of God, deceived this miserable people, who neither 
believed, nor attended to, the manifest signs fore- 
showing the coming desolation; but like infatuated 
men, who have neither eyes to see, nor minds to per- 
ceive, neglected the Divine denunciations." 

In the early part of the war, while the Roman 
army was commanded by Cestius Gallus, the presi-. 
dent of Syria, the Jews obtained some considerable 
advantages, which induced Nero to entrust Vespasian 
with the conduct of the war. At this time, it seems 
that the Christians had already withdrawn to Pella, 
and it is probable that no faithful disciple of Christ 
was shut up in Jerusalem during the siege. Vespa- 
sian soon collected a large army at Ptolemais (Acre), 
where he was joined by his son Titus. Having taken 
Gadara, and destroyed the place with its inhaoitants, 
he formed the siege of Jotapata, which was commanded 
by Josephus. After a siege of forty-seven days the 
city was taken, and all of every age, except infonts and 
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women, were sIud. Josepbiu, bowerer, was ^»reif 
and even favoured by Titus, wbo employed him after- 
wards in overtures to his countrymen, with a view of 
persuading them to submission. Having; conquered 
the whole of Galilee and Judsa, Vespasian was pre- 

Enrin^ his forces for the siege of Jerusalem, when he 
eard^of die death of Nero. It seems that ike war 
was in some deg^ree suspended during the sh<»t reigns 
which followed that event ; and when Vespasian was 
saluted emperor by his army, he left Titus to accom- 
plish what he had thus successfully begun. 

Duiiug the interval thus afforded them, the Jews 
only continued to quarrel among themselves, and so 
to hasten their own destruction. Universal as was 
their hatred of the Roman yoke, they were yet 
divided by the most miserable factions among them- 
selves. Bands of robbers, called Sicarii, from the 
dajifger (sica) which they hid in their garments, and 
with which they stabbed their enemies in the streets, 
in opeti day, had for some time infested the country. 
These now repaired to the city, and, under the name 
of Zealots, seized on the whole power. They divided 
themselves between two factions, the leaders of which 
were named John and Simon, and the whole city was 
filled with slaughter and bloodshed : the noblest and 
most eminent men were put to death ; and in their 
spite against each other, the contending parties even 
set fire to t^e storehouses of corn, and thus, by their 
insane vi<dence, occa»oned a famine more terrible 
than the sword of the Romans. 

It was about the time of the Passover, (April 14, 
A.D. 70,) that Htus at length appeared before the 
city. Jerusalem was always at that season crowded 
with Jews from all countries, who were thus, by the 
righteous judgment of God, cooped up as in a prison. 
After several battles, Titus succeeded in making a 
trench around the city ; and when the Roman eagles, 
which the soldiers were accustomed to worship, were 
planted in that sacred ground, we may consider that the 
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"abcHnination of deBoIation," spoken of by Daniel the 
propLet, and again foretold by our Blessed Saviour, 
■tood where it ought not And now those things fell 
upon the Jews which Moses had declared to be the 
marks of their final rejection. Josephug tells us, 
that the word, which might seem almost incredible, was 
now literally fulfilled in the famine which the cnty 
suffered ; " The tender and delicate woman amon^ you, 
which would not adventure to set the 'bole of her foot 
upon the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her 
eye shall be evil toward her children which she shall 
bear: for she shall eat them for wantof all things secretly 
in the siege and straitness *." Many, who endeavoured 
to escape from the horrors of the famine, were taken 
by the Romans, and crucified in such numbers, that 
room (says the historian) was wanting for crosses, and 
crosses for bodies. We cannot read this account with- 
•ot recalling the cry <rf the multitude at our Saviour's 
crutnfizion, " Hia blood be on us and on our children ;" 
and acknowledging the hand of God in the sufierings 
which were so singular a fulfilment of this imprecation. 
Among the signs which marked this awful time, we are 
told by Josepnus of a comet like a sword that hung 
over the city for a year; and also that at the Feast of 
Pentecost, when vte priests went at night into the 
inner court of the temple, they felt a shaking, accom- 
panied with a noise, and after that, a sound aa of a 
multitude, saying, Let us depart hence. It is said 
also that for four years before the war began, a person 
known as the son of Ananus continued to repeat the 
words, " A voice from the East, a voice from the West, 
a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jerusa- 
lem I" When beaten severely, he said not a word of 
complaint, but only, " Woe to Jerusalem and tlie 
Temple I" At the beginning of the siege, he re- 
peated tlie warning, which for seven years he had un- 
ceasingly delivered, and then added, " Woe to myself 
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hIso !" at which inatant, he was strnck by a stooe from 
one of the engines, and died upon the spot. 

It seems tlwt Titus was anxious to save the Temple, 
as veil as to shorten the sufferings of the besieged. 
Such endeavours, however, as Josephus made by his 
desire, to soften and persuade the Jews, were altogether 
fruitless ; and at length, when the walls of the city bad 
been gained in many desperate struggles, the temple 
itself was burnt, on the lOth day of August, the same 
day and month on which it had formerly been destroyed 
by the king of Babylon, The rest of the city was 
afterwards taken, thongh not without difficulty, and 
Titus gave orders that it should be demolisbea to its 
very foundation. Thus, before that generation b^ 
passed to which our Lord belonged, was His sure 
word accomplished ; but not before (according to the 
same declaration) the Gospel had been preached to 
all nations. It was computed that 1,100,000 persona 
were kilted in the siege, and 97,000 sold for bondmen^ 
It is to be remarked, that the history of these events, 
which is so true a comment on our Saviour's prophecy, 
was written by a Jew, who always showed himself the 
determined enemy to Christianity. 

If Titus (as some have imagined) thought, that in 
destroying Judaism he was crushing Christianity also, 
which was its off-shoot, how greatly did he deceive 
himself! Not only was the Christian Church now 
freed from perplexing questions as to the observance 
of the Mosaic ritual, out the fulfilment of sacred pro- 
phecy, in the destruction of Jerusalem and the dis- 
persion of the Jews, has ever been esteemed one of the 
chief proofs of the truth of the Christian religion. 

On the return of Titus to Rome, he was honoured 
with a triumph, in which the sacred law of tiie Jews^ 
and the table of shew-bread, and the golden candlestick, 
were exhibited as the spoils of the Temple ; and in a 
triumphal arch, which was erected in honour of Ticus^ 
th^ sculpture that represents the table and the candle- 
stick is still very visible. On the destruction of the 
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temple, bis soldiers bad saluted bim emperor ; and as 
he bad received a gulden crown from one of tbe 
Sastern kiDg;s, an idea arose tbat lie intended at once 
to claim the empire. Vespasian did not doubt foe one 
moment the loyalty of his nobie son : he met him od 
his return to Rome, and, together with Domitiao, 
took part in the triumphal procession. We hear 
witbout regret that Simon, one of the leaders whose 
erne] ty and ambition had aggravated the horrors of the 
«iege, was put to death, after having been exhibited to 
the people in tbe triumph. It is more painful to learn 
that Vespasian caused inquiry to be made for any 
persons who derived their lineage from the house of 
David, in order to crush such hopes of a deliverer as still 
lingered among tbe Jews. St Symeon, a near rela- 
tion of our Lord, had at this time succeeded St. James 
as bishop of Jerusalem ; but for tbe present appears to 
have escaped tbe inquiries of the Roman emperor. 

Tbe reign of Vespasian was peaceful and prosperoas. 
He found an exhausted treasury ; and his endeavours 
to restore tbe revenue exposed him not unjustly to tbe 
charge of avarice. He was, however, always ready to 
expend largely on useful works, and to send relief to 
any (nties that bad suffered from fires or earthquakes. 
With Titus he was ever on the happiest terms ; and 
showed much clemency to such persons as were likely 
to be unfriendly to his government. Late in his reign, 
B conspiracy was formed against him by Ciecina and 
Marcellus, who had both been high in his confidence ; 
Cfecina was put to death by order of Titus ; and Mar- 
cellus, being condemned by the senate, cut bis throat 
with a razor. 

In the tenth year of his reign, Vespasian was at- 
tacked by a feverish complaint, which resisted the 
remedies that were used. He attended to public busi- 
ness to the last; and when he felt the approach of 
death, exclaimed, " An emperor should die standing." 
He breathed his last, while supported at his desire 
in that posture, in the 70th year of bis age. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
T. FtAvius Sabinus Vxsfasianus II. A.D. 79 — 81. 

The habits of Titua, during bis father's life, had been 
such as to make many persons fear that he nught be« 
come a second Nero. It was thought, that he was 
addicted to avarice ; and he had also been accused of 
liaving caused many persons to be put to deatlt. 
Having retained a crowd of eunuchs, and beiiw accus- 
tomed to prolong his revels till midnight, he Aad lud 
tiimself open to the charge of intemperauce anil 
luxury. He bad also brought Berojiice, the Jewish 
queen, to Rome, and seemed to regard ber as bis 
empress, contrary to Roman usage. 

From the time, however, that he became emperor, 
Le so acted as to obtain that glorious Utle, " The 
delight of mankind." Berenice was dismissed to her 
o*a country, though the separatioa was as painful to 
Titus as to herselL^ He reduced his train of euniicb^ 
and accustomed himself to the simple and teinperat* 
babita for which hb father had been remarltable. It 
seemed to be his continual endeavour to promote the 
happiness of those about him; and it was one of his 
favourite maxims, that no one should retire dissatisfied 
from the presence of the prince. He re&eotsd every 
evening on the use which ae had made during the day 
of his opportunities of doing good ; and being unable 
one evening to recal any act of kindness during the 

rist day, he exclaimed to those about him, " Friends, 
have lost a day 1" How many Christiana are put to 
shame by this exclamation of the heathen empen}*, 
and by the habits and practices which it implies. 
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Durii^ bis' slwrt reign, Titas sbowed th* moat 
Teinarkable sense of tlte value of human life. Whes 
he accepted the office «4 Mtf pentiff, be (declared ibat 
he took it hi order to heep bis bande free fiom hUioi i 
and often said, that be woald rather <Ke bims^ tbas 
cause tbe death ef otbets. Tboi^b bis brotlm-wa* 
always intngnine' affaimt bin, he never treated bioa 
vitb r^otir; and wlien tw«- patrinsns were cosTictHt 
^treason, be onlyebar^ed Aem te leave off tbeir evil 
practices, for (he said) tbe enpire was giren by fatev 
lie bad even tbe censideTation to send t9 the aoAer 
of one ef ibem, to aasare her ei bet ton's safehr. 

This emperor, indeed, set his fac« a^nst aU prose- 
eotions for treason. "■ 1 eannot be injured, (he wottM 
say,) for i do nothing- worthy of reproM^, uidcare not 
for those who ^eak Ailsely; and as for the deceased 
emperors, if tney we indeed dein^ods, they ca» 
aren^ themselves." Tbe class of infartBers, whieb 
liad Seen enconraged in tbe previous reigns, was notr 
Sererely punished. They were often beaten with rods^ 
and even seld for daves. 

So- for as the happiness irf a people depends opoB 
tb«r prince, the re^n of Titus was happy. It was, 
however, a period of pnUic calaMlies. The greateat 
ef these was an eru^on of Mount Vesuvins, wbick 
was tbe firat on record, aed spread dismay throughout 
Italy. There bad been several eartltqttaKes recently; 
wm) (Aug. 14ith) « T(^me of flame burst from the 
samHtt of tbe mountain, acctMnpaoied by a deluge irf 
atmes and ashes, which carried devastation fu-around. 
The aeighhiNiriDg towns of Pompeii and Hereulaneom 
were destroyed by earUtqoakes, or buried in asbe% 
the removal of wbicb, in modern times, has laid open 
some of the most interesting remains of anli^ttily. 
Among those wbo perished on this ooe»HOB, was the 
elder Pliny, Aocetebrated naturalist. He ceaunanded 
a fleet at Misenum, and having vestared to esanrine 
too closely this great natural miraele, was sBSbeated 
Vy tbe pestilenUu air. 
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Titus did all in his power to lighten the sufferings 
of his people under this great calamity. White, how- 
ever, he was absent for this purpose in Campania, a 
fire broke out in Home, which lasted for three days, 
and destroyed many public buildings ; especially uie 
Capitol, which had been rebuilt. This was succeeded 
by a pestilence, which swept off great numbers of the 
people. The emperor undertook to restore the city 
at his own expense, and at this time built the bath^ 
which still bear his name. 

After a reign of about two years, this excellent 

Erince was carried off, too early for the happiness of 
is people, though not for his own fame. He had 
been observed to burst into tears at one of the public 

Sines; and being disturbed by omens, he set out for 
e Sabine country. On his way he was attacked by 
a fever ; and finding his end approaching, is said to 
hare lamented that liis life should be taken from him 
undeservedly, as he had done but one deed to be 
repented of. What that action was, does not appear ; 
but a Cltristian will reflect with pain on the want of 
humility and self-knowledge which is implied by this 
speech, and will not be so dazzled by the shining 
qualities of this amiable emperor, as to forget the 
purer and deeper character of that holiness which 
** vaunteth not itself," and springs only from &ith in 
our Blessed Saviour. Titus died in the 4lBt year of 
his age, at the country-house where his fether had 
expired. He was short and ungraceful in person, but 
was skilled in martial exercises. His memory was 
remarkable, and he was fond of poetry and music. 
He could imitate any handwriting, and used to say, 
that he wanted only the will to be the most skilful of 
forgers. 

The Christians were free from persecution during 
the reigns of Vespasian and Titus; and the govern- 
ment of the several churches was now assuming a more 
fixed and regular character. The dioceses of tne early 
bishops were sometimes confined to one city, and 
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Bomedmes embraced a whole district. This was tbe 
case with the sees (or seats) of bishops that were 
founded in the principal cities of the empire ; and in 
four of these, (Jerasalem, Antioch, AlexaDdria, and 
ilome,) the succession of bishops from the first has 
been preserved. The Church of Rome, at this timC} 
had St. Clement as its bishop, who is mentioned 
Phil. ir. 3, and is the author of an epistle to the 
Corinthian Church, which is the most important of all 
the writing of that period, not comprised in the 
sacred canon. Under the guidance of St Symeon, 
many Christians had now returned to Jerusalem, 
where they took up their abode among such ruins as 
Titus had left. Some sects, however, were now 
arising, the origin of which (it has been thought) may 
be traced to the residence of the Jewish Chnstians at 
Pella. These were the sects of the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites, of whom the former retained the Jewish 
rites, and both (but especially the Ebionites) held a 
doctrine derogatory to our Saviour's Divinity. Both 
these sects were, perhaps, connected with that Gnostic 
heresy, which was now too rapidly spreading, and was 
divided into two principal branches. One of these 
branches was called the Bocetse, because they be- 
lieved that our Lord's body existed only in appearance. 
The odier branch held the strange doctrine tnat Jesus 
and Christ were two persons, and that Christ, who was 
an emanation from God, was united to Jesus at bis 
baptism. The chief authors of this latter form of 
heresy were Carpocrates and Cerinthus, and a know- 
ledge of their doctrine throws light on many passages 
of sacred Scripture, espedally in the writings of St. . 
John. 

It is certain that this beloved disciple survived the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and probably resided at 
Ephesus. As that city was the head-quarters of the 
Gnosdc errors, the Apostle may, perhaps, have chosen 
it as his residence, that by his influence the churches 
of Asia (which are mentioned with their angels or 
c 3 
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Ush(^ in Ae eari^«baptera of his BereUuion) mif^hC 
be preserved and proepered. It k aaid, tbat on on* 
•ceasiom when iie was gwne to bathe, lie aaw CeriQ- 
tlHiB ia the pbwe, and Burned out af die bath at oBce, 
fii^ " Let us withdraw, lest even the bath sheulil 
^inpieoes, while CerinthuB, theeneisyof theTrath, 
is in it." 

It is a HBgular ^t, that the Jews were required bjr 
Vewasian and Titus ts pay, far the restoratiMi of the 
0^ttel,tbe tribute which they had (brmerly raised for 
die K^ain aad aaaiatraance o£ tlieir temp^ This 
tax was, doabtless, deaanded tf the Chrisdans akok 
«• tbey were ^ten conEiMiided with (be Jews by the 
Komaos; and th^ unwiliingness thus to oontribate 
tanards an idolatroas tennple, aaay have led to their 
reaawcd peiseeotioa in the fttllowii^ i^fi^ 



CHAPTER X. 

TtTUS Flatius Sabihus Domitianus. a.D. 81—96. 

BcvosB Thus had breathed bis last, D«nutian had 
Tidden to the Pmlenan oamp, and censed bianelf to 
ba saluted eieperw by tiie soldiers. He vss even 
BDspected of faavii^ caused his brother^ death ; but 
tbe Buspicion was probably unfMiiidGd, tbou|fb be 
bad long been secretly oonspirii^ agaiart bisi. 

This piDce was of a doomy and nelasclioty turn 
of mind ; he was not^ indeed, without some taste for 
literature ; iiut w« are told that his chief occupation, 
IH the volitnde of wbit^ he was foad, was to catdi 
flies, and pierce them with a sharp writing-style ; so 
that VibJas Crispus, beiTig asked whedter Acre was 
sny «ne within with Csesar, replied, " Notso mucli as 
m Sy." The cruelty of his dispwitioii was shown in 
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diis bidiit; bat like many of tho liad empersn, he 
hegaa bta reiga vtth popular acts, aai bu adminiatra- 
tioD of jiMtiae wss striet and impartial. He iAdulged 
hia paaaioa for buiidiBg hy restodne ttie Cawlol and 
the Pa»tIt«ao> and ather edUioea waioli tad been in- 
jured in tiie late ire. 

l^LB Caligula, be was eag«r to gun military glorf 
ata cbeapandeasy r^ie. LJaderpreteneeiifelMstistiic 
the C\iMaaB, be crosaed the Rhiae ; and wben be liaa 
paQaged same fiieadly tribes, be returned to Rome to 
enjoy die trias^ wbich the aeoate bad deereed hln, 
and in iv^kib be dragged, as capdrea, aoine alarea 
wb«u be bad disgaiaedto resemble Gerauuis. AgrU 
mla was at tbis tJme sufleeaefiiUy engaged in com- 
pletii^ die CDnqKOit of Britain, vniioh cenld aearoely 
Dece<£oaed a &>man prtnioee before the aubpgatioa 
of tbe islattd by tins iUustricua general; who, bowerett 
mam reeetved witb ctwioeM by Demitian oe bis ratunif 
and never employed i^ain. 

In tbe year 66, a war aroae witli tbe Dscians, a 
varfibe people) settled on tbe left bank of tbe Danabe, 
who were persuaded by Deoebalus, tbeir prince, to 
cr oBB tbat nrer, and tbas invade the Roman possea- 
sions. Some troops vere cut to pieces, and aads 
apprebeaaian was felt, duit Domitian was urged to 
entraat Agrioola witb tbe conduct of the war. His 
jealousy of that leader would not allow him to listen to 
this request, and be undertook tbe command himself. 
In lUyria, the depidies of Decebalas met bim witb 
proposals of peace, an oeadttion of a capitation-tax of 
twooboli' a-bead being paid to Deoebalas. Such a 
proposal would tut bam been awde, if the majesty 
oi the Roman empsre bad not already loat eemethin^ 
of its terror. He bardy barbariaos weK doubtless 
awace, that wiulike habits were leas congenial ^an for- 
merly to the iUman ohanider, on wbtcb luxury had 
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liad its usual softeniDg and ienfeebting influence. 
Cornelius Fuscus was sent by Domitian across the 
Danube, but bis army was defeated and himself slaiOk 
The emperor, who had returned to Rome, hastened 
back to the seat of war; but instead of heading his 
troops, indulged in his usual pleasures, and left the 
atruggte to his generals, who were so fax successful, 
that Decebalus sued for peace. This was at first 
refused by Domitian ; but having been defeated by 
the Marcomans (whom he had wished to punish for 
not assisting him against the Dacians), he sent to 
offer peace to Decebalus, who seems to have dictated 
its terms ; and an annual tribute was afterwards paid 
him by the Roman emperor. In the year 94, there 
was a war with the Sarmatians, very similar in its con- 
duct and issue to that which has just been related. 
Domitian triumphed for his pretended victories over 
the Dacians and Marcomans, though he had paid 
tribute to the former, and been defeated by the latter. 

This emperor was naturally a coward; and while 
his extravagance made him rapacious, his fears, which 
were increased by his belief in astrology, made biin 
cruel. These evil qualities showed themselves more 
and more, until at length his tyranny knew no bounds. 
Tacitus tells us, that the senate was surrounded by 
soldiers, men of consular rank slaughtered, women it 
the noblest families banished, the isles filled with 
exiles, and the racks dyed with their blood. Slaves 
and freedmen were corrupted to give false evidence 
against their masters; and eminence of rank, wealth, 
or virtue, was fatal to such as were thus distinguished. 

Among the victims of Domitian's cruelty, were 
Melius Fomposianus, who was slain because, by the 
rules of astrology, the hour of his birth implied his 
future greatness ; and he had in his possession a map 
of the world, and foolishly carried about with him 
speeches of kings and generals, out of Livy. Salvius 
Coccianus was put to death for keeping uie birthday 
ef his uncle Otho ; SallusUus Lucullus, for giving 
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liis name to a new kind of lance ; the sophist Mater- 
nua, for a declamation against tyrants ; (Elius Lamia, . 
(whose wife the emperor had taken,) for some jokes 
in the time of Titus. Hermogenes of Tarsus lost his 
life for some allusions in his history, and the book- 
sellers who sold it were crucified. Other men of 
letters were killed for similar causes; and at length all . 
the philosophers were banished from Italy. The 
close, however, of this century, was fruitful in men of 
genius ; and the reigns of the Flavian family, and their 
immediate saccessors, may be regarded as the last 
period of classical literature. If the writers of this 
age come short of the great names of the Augustan 
period in taste and elegance, they are not deficient in 
vigonr and genius. Juvenal, the great moralist, lashes 
the prevailing vices with a power that must have been 
felt by the most shameless ; and in the high standard 
of morality exhibited by this heathen satirist, the in- 
fluence 01^ Christianity may probably be traced. Sta- 
tius and Valerius Flaccus were distinguished as 
writers of epic poetry, and the epigrams of Martial 
are still admired for their point and terseness. The 
historian Tacitus is, perhaps, second to none but Thu- 
cydides in the power and thoughtfulness of his nar- 
rative ; and the collections of Suetonius are accurate 
and authentic. Quintilian, a Spaniard, has left a 
valuable work on Rhetoric, of which he was a teacher; 
and the natural history of the elder Pliny, contains 
whatever was then known on that subject. The letters 
of his nephew, the younger Pliny, show an amiable 
and cultivated mind ; and one of them, which there 
will be again occasion to mention, contains one of the 
most interesting notices of the primitive Christiana 
left by any heathen writer. 

The cruelty of Domitian was often marked by the 
same levity which was seen in many of the atrocities 
of Nero, When a tempest came on, at one of the 
shows which followed his triumph, he suffered no one 
to leave his place for shelter. He was himself pro- 
c 5. 
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rideil witJi doaka, which be contmued to change ; and 
many perBons died of the iHneu whidi tch <aiu0d by 
diiB capdinona folly. On «iiotlier -oocauon he invited 
the flense and the knights to a banquet, and reoeired 
them ix b raom tiiat was made perfectly blade; at 
each seat there was set a tnonnmental pillar wi^ tke 
name of the ^est imcribed, together with « sepot 
chral lamp. Naked sUves, Uackened to resemble 
mectres, performed a itonid dance, and then seated 
toemsclres at the feet of each ^^oest. Funeral meats 
were dies brought in, in black vesadt. Dwnitiaa 
•iwie spdie, aim hii diwoane was of 'death. After 
eajoying, no deubt, the terror of his guests, he di^ 
■aased tfaem to their twrnes, where t&ir fears wore 
wew ed, wibea word CBine to each that a mesBei^;er 
ftata the eanperor had followed tbero. It proved^ 
bowcver, that Domidan had sent to each euest tba 
pillar, which was of stiver, the supper utensib, which 
were 'valiiid>le, and the slave who had sat at hit 
feet. 

Domitian had Avorced his wife Domida, and lived 
vilh his niece, the dat^hter of Titus. Sabseqnwitly 
he Deceived Donilia bMc ; but intending to have her 
tnt to death, be had written faer name is a ixst, which 
«e used to keep under hns iritkiw, of soch jMraons as 
lie meant to tenore. This list was taken away by a 
iaraBrite «Mld, and ^Ams feU into the haodB of Do- 
mitia, who shewed it to other persons whose naoies 
were ceotained in it, and it was at once afteed to ao- 
tioMrte the tyraiit. 

The «nperor had velired to Ids chamber, after 
«tting in fudgment, wbes fartdieniiH, the ckaabep* 
lain, one «f those whose nunes were in the list, intro- 
duced to him a man named Stephaiws, as one ^rite 
osuld inform him of a con^iracy. Stephanas -wag 
steward to Domitille, the widow ef Flavins Clemen^ 
B cousin of Domilian, whom he had lately put to 
death. He had a d^ger concealed in bis sleere, with 
which be «trudc Domitian as he was reading a paper 
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tiut he presented to him. The emperor called for a 
sword wsich wu muaUy kept utder h» pillow, but it 
was gone, and the other oonspintera rtuhinr m, dift- 
patched him with maay severe wounds, in ue forty- 
fifth year of his a^, ud fiAeeath of his reicii. 

In the latter part of liis reign, he had been in- 
dueed to perseoute the ChriatiasB. It may he, that 
he saw oo means more likely to «uppreu the ffeneEal 
indignation aeainat bioMelf, than by an e^ibidan of 
Christian victims in the amphitlii^je ; and if the 
ChriattWM objected to pay ibe tax which, as has lieen 
aaid, was demanded o^ the Jews and applied to the 
restocatian of the Capitol, this would make the 
o-ueltr of Domhtaa still more popular. It is probable 
^lat Flavins Clemens, whose name was lately men- 
tioned, -suSered as a Christian. He was convicted of 



atheism, whidi was the common char^ against die 
Chriatiane, from their refusal to offer sacrince to any 
paean deity;; and he wias said to be a xaaa whose 
iDA^noe made bin cmttemptible. The Christiana 
exposed themselves to this reproad by abstaining 
from every pursait or pleasure with which idtdatrons 
practaees were mixed up. The sons of Clemens had 
been des^ned by Domitian to succeed trim in the 
empire, Iwt the whole iamily was involved in liis pun- 
ishmenb 

In thii pnaeeutbn of the Church by Domittan, 
the venerable apostle St. John is said to have been 
thrown into a vessel of boiling oil, and to have come 
out unhurt. It is certain that he was banished to 
Patmos, where he received the ReveUtioQ which is 
described in the last book of the sacred canon. The 
year of his return from Patmos is not certain. He 
probably died in the beginning of Trajan's reign ; 
and it is smd that, when weakened by old age, he wag 
carried to the Christian asBemhlies ; and, when even 
his voice failed faim, continued to aedress them with 
wbat maybe considered his dying words," My children. 
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love one anoUier." The gospel vMch bean bb name, 
was probably written after his return from Patmos, as 
well as the book of his Rerelation. 

The usual test that was applied to such as were 
suspected of Christianity, was to require them to join 
in the public sacrifices ; and there was a sect called 
the Nicolaitans, which asserted that such compliance 
was not a sin. They were probably a branch of the 
Gnostics, and St. John expressly warned the Church 
against this doctrine. 

An anecdote has been preserved, which shows that 
Domitian was partly excited to these acts of croelty 
by jealouBy and fear. Having heard that the notion, 
which had reached Vespasian, was still cnrrent amon^ 
the Jews and Christians, of a King who was to come 
of the line of David, he ordered another search to be 
made for any descendants of that royal house. In 

Sursuance of this order, some grand-children of St. 
ude the apostle, who was a cousin of our Lord, were 
brought into Domitian's presence. When he ques- 
tioned them as to their substance, they answerea that 
they were poor labouring men ; and being asked 
about Christ and his kingdom, they replied uiat his 
kingdom was not worldly or earthly, but spiritual and 
angelical ; and that He would come at the end of the 
world to judge the quick and dead. Domitian is said 
to have dismissed them with pity or contempt 



CHAPTER XL 

M. CoccEius Nerva. a.d. 96—98. 

On the death of Domitian, the senate chose M. 
Cocceius Nerva to succeed him ; and though the sol- 
diers were disposed to avenge the late emperor's death, 
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they were perauaded to make no open resistaDce to this 
nomination of the senate. 

Nerva had, at one time, been banished by Domitian, 
but bad lately been received into favour. He bad 
borne the highest offices of the state with credit, and 
was remarkable for the miidness and leniency of his 
character. He seems to have carried these virtues even 
to a fault. Hb first care was to reverse the acts of his 
predecessor. The exiles were recalled, and their pro- 
perty was restored to them. Accusations of treason 
were discouraged, and an end was put to the perseca- 
tion of the Christians. 

The virtues, however, of Nerva did not prevent a 
nobleman, named Calpiirnius Crassns, from conspiring 
against his person ana government ; and the soldiers 
were induced by lavish promises to support this leader. 
The conspiracy was made known to tne emperor, who 
contented himself with banishing Crassus. He is said 
to have shown his knowledge of this design at a public 
spectacle, by putting the swords of the gladiators into 
the hands of the conspirators. The Prstorians found 
another leader in ^lianus Casperius, and besieged 
Nerva in his palace, demanding that the murderers of 
Domitian should be given up to them. The emperor, 
it is said, stretched out his own neck, and desired the 
soldiers to strike it off, if they wished, but refused to 
comply with their demand. He was, however, forced 
to give way; and Parthenius with another was slain 
wiu great barbarity. Casperius even compelled him 
to thank the soldiers in the presence of the people for 
having put to death the worst of men. 

Nerva found that a firmer hand than his own was 
wanted to hold the reins of government; and so single- 
minded was this excellent prince in his desire for the 
food of the empire, that having resolved to adopt an 
eir, he passed over the members of his own family, 
and made choice of M. Ulpius Trajanus, the com- 
mander of the army in Lower Germany, to be bis 
adopted son and successor. On occasion of a victory 
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oTvr the Alearans, be aacemled the C^iitid to depnot 
the laurel which had been seDtbiHiaccorcliogtoiisi^;c^ 
wkI there declared the adoption of Trajm, to whom 
be flboitly after gave the titles of Cnssr and Gerai»- 
nious. 

Tbis good emperor died at tiie b^nunnp of A.D. 
98; and before that evmt, had made Tntjaa Jtit oiA- 
league, by conferring on faim the title of enpemi^ with 
llie trihaniaan power. 

M. Ut^ms Tbajaktjb Crthitus. a.i>.96 — 117. 

Trajan wbb born near Seville in Spain, tuid had been 
early trained to a floldier's life by his &ther, who was a 
tribnne in the army. The news of NenVs doith 
reached hhn at Col^ne, and he retnained in Gerraanjr 
the whole of that year. He wrote letters at onoe to the 
senate, and amon^ otJaer dedarations promised tliat h« 
would never inflict disgrace or death on any person <tf 
good character. This promise he is said to have ob- 
served fnfthiully. If, however, he was not himself th« 
antJior of a persecntaon of the Christians, he took no 
effeetaal means to cheA the cmelly with which titer 
were treated in many parts of the empire during hw 
reign. As Nerra was of so mild and gentle a temper, 
it is not Ithely that he would ^oose for his successor a 
person addicted to cruelty ; but it wiU be seen that this 
prince, witb many noble qualities, and generally lenient 
and popular in his gOTernmcnt, must be classed witli 
the emperors who are guilty of the blood of Christ's 
disciples. The love of military glwy was his prevail* 
ing passion; end as his manner waa aff^e, thaugfa his 
discipKne was severe, he was greatly beloved by t^ 
armies which he commanded. 

When he reached Rome, which he entered on foot« 
be ascended the Capitol, and then proceeded to tb» 
palace. His wife, Plotina, was with him, and said 
aloud to the people, as she was going op the steps, 
" Such as I now enter this pahioe, I would wish to be 
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when I Aill go out of it." Her wiila seems to bare 
been fisJEUedi for ber inflaeiice was always ezercUed 
For jpmkL 

Tnnaa passed about two years at Rome, and em- 
pioyM kamaiif m prcmoting the Jutp|Hnes8 of dioM 
•rer vrhom he mJea. Like Vespasian -and Titus, he 
diowed' the ^eatest respect for the sen^^ and lived 
ifl habits of cordis intifsacy with the bestnen of the 
tive. 1^ was not, however, likely tliat a priace of bis 
m^itary geoiHS should enduse tbe tribute to DecebaluSt 
(he Dacnan prince, to which Domitian had submitted; 
and in the year 101, be crossed the Danube at the 
head of a large army, to dear away this di^fraoe to 
(he Rosaan empire. The Dacians were defeated with 
great slaaghter, but the Roman soldiers also suffered 
- severely; and Trajan tore up bis own gameots to 
make bandages for tbe wounded. Decebalus sued for 
peace ; tbe jwoposals for which were not listened to by 
Tn^an uodl the Dacian coital had been taken, and 
the barbarians conseated to the terms which were usual 
in tbe days of tbe republic j namely, the suorender of 
aims, tin dioasBtiing of fartresses, aad :aH offensive 
and defenuve alliance with Rome. Trajan triumphed 
flsr this mceeaa, taking the title of DtKieus. 

The Dacian prince eonld iil bveok (he humiliating 
terns to wfaidi he bad submitted; aad in the year 104, 
tbe war was renewed. Trajan again put hims^ at 
the bead of bis army, and, is the course oi this eaas- 

Sign, constTBCted a mf^ificeat bridge over the 
■nnbe, the exact site of which is not known, as it 
van destroyed by bis successor. The troops of Dece- 
Jnlw were routed in many eng^esoents, and that 
mtfortanate prince at iength put an emd to his own 
life. Daoawas reduced to die form of ■ Roman pro- 
viaee ; and Tr^an, on his return to Rome, celebrated 
a aecood triumph. On this occasion, he also gave 
games which bated 123 days, in which 11,000 aniouls 
iirere8laughaered,and 10,000 gbufiators fought. 
The wanliite spirit ef Tngan soon found, in tbe 
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condition of Armenia) a pretext for an expedition to 
tbe east. Chosroes, the Parthian monarch, 1^ deposed 
the reignin? king of Armenia (an ally or vassal of 
Rome], ana had raised his nephew, Partliamasiris, to 
the throne. When he heard that Trajan was on Ms 
way to the east, he sent an embassy to request a grant 
of the diadem in favour of this prince. Ihe emperor, 
however, was not to be diverted from his purpose. 
He reached Antioch in Jan. 107; and having made 
the necessary preparations, led his troops into Ar- 
menia. Tbe various princes and chieftains met him 
on his way with presents ; and Parthamasiris himself 
came into tbe Roman camp, and lud his diadem at the 
feet of the emperor amidst tbe sbouta of tbe soldiers, 
who saluted Trajan "Imperator." He was suffered 
to depart with his attendants, but was informed that 
Armenia was a Roman province. Some time after 
lie fell in battle, and the princes of Mesopotamia, as 
well as of the nations of the Caucasus, acknowledged 
the supremacy of Rome. Trajan took the city of 
Nisibb, and Chosroes was not only forced to sue for 
peace, but was reduced even to ask the aid of the 
Romans against his own rebellious subjects. Trajan 
triumphed for these successes on his return to Romej 
and took tbe ^tle of Partbicus. 

The history of this reign is but imperfectly related 
in the accounts which have come down to us. It 
appears, however, that in the year 114, Trajan was 
again in Mesopotamia, engaged in war with the Par- 
tuians. He crossed the Tigrb on a bridge of boat^ 
while the enemy in vain attempted to impede his 
pass^e. He is said to have visited Babylon, and to 
liave inspected the sources of the bitumen used for 
constructing its walls. Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital, 
was taken, and the country formed into the provinces 
of Assyria and Mesopotamia. We are told, that Trajan 
sailed down tbe Tigris, and entered the Persian guif, 
where he saw a v^essel sailing for India, and declared 
that, if he bad been a young man, he would have ad- 
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vanced &rtber than even Alexander (whose actions 
lie extolled) bad carried his conquests. It seems that 
Le returned up the Euphrates, and apparently had 
reached Babylon, when he learnt that the conquered 
provinces had revolted. From this time he met with 
a course of reverses which cast a shade over the glory 
of his military career. NisibiSi indeed, was Tecovere4i> 
and the cities of Odessa and Seleucia were burnt by 
the troops which were sent against them. At Cteu- 
phon, too, the emperor publicly conferred the Parthian 
diadem on one of the nval pretenders to that dignity. 
He was, however, himself defeated before Atra; and 
his health had become so much impaired, that, leaving 
the command with Hadrian, his own relative, he set 
out on his return to Italy. At Selinus, in Cilicia, he 
was seized with a dysentery, and breathed his last in 
that city, in the sixty-third year of his life, and twen- 
tieth of his reign. His remains were taken to Rome, 
and placed under the column, still existing in that city, 
which was raised to commemorate his Dacian victories. 
. The latter years of this reign were remarkable for an 
insurrection of the Jews, attended with an almost in- 
credible slaughter in several countries at once. They 
were very numerous in E^ypt and Cyrene ; and in the 
latter country, under a leader named Lucuas, they 
rose against the Greek and Roman inhabitante, and 
massacred as many as 220,000. The same scene was 
acted in Cyprus; but the first success of the insurgents 
was in the end fatal to themselves, as they suffered in 
their turn the same barbarities from their heathen 
enemies. The news of their disturbances reached 
Trajan as he was pursuing hb conquests in the east; 
and he despatched a sufficient force, under M. Turbo, 
to repress them. This commander soon put an end 
to the war; but many thousands of the Jews were 
slaughtered In various cities, and especially at Alex- 
andna ; and, doubtless, many Christians suffered from 
the popular fuiT> which did not stop to ask the differ- 
ence between Jew and Christian. 
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It kas been already said, that throN^out the reiga 
of Tnjaii, the Chmtiam were mone «r lew esporad 
to peraecutton, especially ia the eMtera parte of the 
empire. In the yen 104, the venerable SyneoD, 
wbe had ruled fan Church of Jerusalem during Ae 
swful period of t^ li^e and dcstroctivn of that <»tyv 
wm put to death ; and it aeems that the Bame }caioasy 
of die deaeendanti fram David, winch had been felt by 
Veipasian and Domitiaa, vai tbe cause of his mar- 
tyrdom. He was put forward a> an object 4)f perae- 
cotiou by the same persons who had directed their 
malice against the deseendanta of St. Jude. At the 
ag« af L^ vears, he bore bis examination, whieh was 
Mconftanied with -torture, with such finnaess w BSte^ 
nisbed all who witnessed i^ and was at last coa- 
demaed to voSer the same death which his IHvine 
Matter faadonderf one mare than lerenty yean before. 

Zt seemt that when Trajan arrived at Antioch, la 
107, he fbitad die heathen inh^itants of that latf 
greatly exettedagainst^ Chrisdans. The oecorreDce 
of any public festiral, such as may have been ap- 
pointed ia baiMNir of the riotories of Trmn on hta 
arrival in the east, was sore to be an occaaion of ao- 
Doyanoe to the ClnistiaRs. They w«« repaired to 
pay TeligiouB worship to the •empenir'B statne, and the 
seal of the people was likely to nm fai?h during « 
period of national rejoidng. There had, mnroover, 
been earthquakes lately in many places, and it was 
naual to regard those events as tokens of the anger 
of die gods £»r the neglect of their temples. From 
some mch causes as tiiese, the emperor found the citgr 
in a ferment; md Ignatius, who was then bishi^ «f 
Antioch, leqaested a conference with him. The re- 
sult was, that Tnijan ordered Ignatim to be sent to 
Roste, to be cast to the lions in the wnphitheatre. li 
nay be, that there were persons about the emper^ 
who thought to gratify their friends by sending for 
puni^ment the man most regarded by Christiam in 
the east. It has been said, thM he had been appointed 
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to Ins bBfaopric by Sl Pbter and St. Paol, and had been 
pereonalty aoqnainted with St. John. Hia journey 
team Anriodi to Borne is one of tbe mopt interesting 
erents h die early biBt«ry of the Cfauicb. At Smyrna 
lie had an interview with Polyoarp, who iike himaelf 
hai been s dnciple of St. Jeon, aiid iraa then biahop 
of that dtf. Hifl anrival at the varione places where ha 
tbapfeA, xaased the deepest intereit xnong the C^ris- 
tiwis, aid he was met by the several hisbops widi theii 
dergy., who weai to have oome to him in hope of 
peeeivingi through his ministry, sotne s^ritual gift. 
Seven epistles, which he wrote to various cborches oq 
his way, liarie bem preserved to ns, and are most 
valuab^, not ooly for the light which they throw on 
Chrioiaa antiqniCy, 4ut for rae deep piety and tri- 
iimphant hope whicfa breathes thnroghout tnem. He 
ms led into tJK Kraphkheatre during the exhibition of 
some psblie gianes; and his death seems to have been 
the work of a moment 

It vaa ptroAnbly- abont 'die year 1 1 1, that Trajan re- 
ceived a kttec, mricfa has been already alluded to, from 
Ae yomgw Pliny, whom be had inade governor of 
Bh^ynia. T^ Gospel had spread so generally in that 
country, that, according to Plniy's statement, the tem- 
ples were deserted, the sacrifices neglected, and the 
sellers of victims comphnned that they could get no 
purchasers. On his arrival, many peivom were 
bnmght before him, accused of being ChrisQaas. 
Perplexed with a case that was new to him, the 
governor otmsnlted Trajan by letter as to the course 
whicii he «hoald follow. la the mean time be 
examined the persons accuned, and if on tlie third 
ecaminatian tMy persisted in declaring themselves 
CbristianB, he desired that they should be put to death 
for their obstinacy. In tbis letter, which is extant, 
he inSarsu the emperor that tlieir fault consisted 
only in meeting before light on a regular day, and 
joining in a set iorm of words, addressed t« Christ as 
G«d. They bound themselves also (he says) not to 
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steal, or coniinit adultery, or break their word, or re- 
fuse to give up what was entrusted to them. They 
were accustomed also to meet again to partake of a 
common meal, at which persoDs of all ranks attended, 
bat in a manner perfectly harmless. 

In this most interesting account we recognize the 
liturgical service on Sunday, and the celebration of the 
Holy Communion at the love-feasts (or agspse) whidi 
were then usual. We have also a testimony to the 
belief of the early Church in our blessed Saviour^ 
divinity, and to toe innocency of life which distia- 
gubhed the Christians of that day. 

In the emperor's answer, he approved of what Pliny 
had done ; but directed him not to make enquiry 
after the Christians, nor Ibten to anonymous accusa- 
tions ; and if the suspected person cleared himself by 
worshipping the gods, he was to be at once dismissed. 
If, however, convicted of the crimes, he was to be put 
to death. 

With some appearance of fairness and lenity, this 
reply of Trajan did really sanction the persecution of 
the Christians; and it became the chief authonty for 
a cruel system, under which Christian blood was shed, 
during a period of two centuries. 

By the generality of his subjects, the memory of 
Trajan was regarded with love and gratitude. Nearly 
three centuries after hia death the acclamation of the 
senate to their emperors continued to be, " May you 
be more fortunate than Augustus, and better than 
Trajan." In his private life, however, we iind that 
he was addicted to intemperanceand disgraceful vices< 
It should also be remarked, that his love of conquest 
showed little political wisdom. Augustus had advised . 
his successors to be content with the limits of the 
empire which he had left; aud the Danube and 
Euphrates formed natural boundaries. Such of Tra- 
jan's conquests in the east as were not lost at the time 
of his death, were abandoned by Hadrian; and 150year8 
later, Dacia was given up by one of his ablest successors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

P. M1.IVS Hadrianus. A.D. 117 — 138. 

The Buccessor to the late emperor was fau kinsman, 
Hadrian. It is not clear that Trajan had ever form- 
ally adopted iiim, but there is little doubt that be 
intended him to be his successor on the throne. The 
army was eauly persuaded to declare him emperor; 
and he ezcnsed nimself to the senate for not hav- 
ing awaited their nomination on the plea, that at 
such a distance from Rome, and in bo critical a state 
of afiairs in the East, it was necessary for him to act 
promptly, and would have been unsafe to leave the 
empire without a supreme magistrate. The senate 
made no difficulty in confirming the choice of the 
army. 

1 he new emperor was of an active mind, and pos- 
sessed considerable talent for literature as well | as 
government. His taste, however, was &r from pure; 
and hb excessive vanity, which made him aim at 
shining in every kind of attainment, was fatal to true 
greatness of character. He was lavish of promises 
to govern with leniency and wisdom, but had not 
sufficient strength of principle to keep him always 
from giving way to cruelty and caprice. 

He showed, however, some moral courage, as well 
as political wisdom, in giving up the eastern con- 
quests of Traian, and again establishing the Euphrates 
as the bounilary of the empire. The settlement of 
Uiese affairs detained him some time in the Eas^ 
and he did not arrive at Rome till the following 
year. 
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It was early in liia reign tliat he made an expedition 
against tbe Sarmatians, in which he destroyed the 
bridge built by Trajan across the Danube, because 
it enabled the barbvians so easily to inrade the Roman 
province. A conspiracy, formed against him in his 
absence, was punished with great severity ; but his 
administration of justice was generally impartial; and 
bis liberality in excusing the debts due to the trea- 
sury for the last sixteen years made him generally 
popular. 

The reign of Hadrian derives its leadtne chtnmcter 
from his habit of visiting HoooeasiTely the ssTenl 
provinces of the empire. He was probttbly Ud by 
curiosity, as mBch as by motives of state or policy, t» 
pass nony years of his reign in these trav^; hut the 

Erovinces were doubtless benefited in many ways hy 
is visits. He punished oppressire governors, ann 
loohed closely into tbe due administration of justice. 
He also adorned the distant cities with proofs of bis 
taste for architectare. 

Having first visited Gaul and Germany, he passed 
(in the jrear 121) into Britain, where be completed 
into a continuous wall the forts which had been built 
by Agricola between the mouths of the Tyne and the 
&>lway Firth. The ensuing winter he passed in 
Spain, and appears to have next visited ^7pt aud 
Asia Minor. In the course of these travws (fnnk 
121 to 124-125) he was mere than once at AtbcfM^ 
where he was inidated into the Eleonniaa mysteries. 
From Greece he visited Sicily, and ascended Mount 
^tna, that he might see the rising of the sun. After 
these travels, he seems to have rem«ned at Rome 
till the year 129, when be t^in set forA to visit 
the African and Asiatic provinces. When in Asia^ 
the princes, from the Euxine and Caucasus, flot^eit 
to meet him; and he sent back to Cbosroes his 
daughter, who had been t^en by Trajan at t^ con* 
quest of Ctesiphon. At Alexandria he eontinueil s 
year, and is siud to have repaired the tomb of Pompey 
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dM Greats obBerVing, in an eztenpore Greek Terse* 
be* etnuig;e it was toat one wko liad BoamDy temples 
■bouM want a tomb. 

While be wb» in Egypt, bis &TOBrite Aolanoai 
(a youtb of extreme b«uity) «a* drowned in cnMBiDg 
tbe Nile, an CTe&t wbicb would not deserve mentioi], 
but ibat the emperor raised tessples and statues ta 
tbe metn^' of this youth in various parts of the 
empire; and his dei&»tj(»i was a fruitful sofiTce ot 
ridicule to the Chris^an writers of this century. 

Having; passed another winter at Athens, Hadrian 
letumed to Rome in the year 134, and remained 
chiefly ia that city the remainder of bis life. Finding 
bis health dedioe, he adopted L. Commodna Verns 
as hia ami, a nobleman of voluptuous habits, who did 
not long eojoy his elevaUoa. It was bis duty to 
address the emperor on new-year's day, ana he 
to«^ an opiate to compose bis nerves. The dose was 
BO Strang that it overpowered him, and he never 
awoke from bis sleep. Hadrian then adopted T. 
Aurelins Antoninus, a nobleman of excellent chaiac- 
ter, but required him (as he was childless) to adopt 
M. Annlus Verns, tbe nephew of the empress; and 
li. ^liuB Venis, the son of the late Commodua 
Verus. 

It seems that when Hadrian visited Jerusalem early 
in his remi, he took measures to render it, by de- 
grees, a Greek or Roman city ; and either then, or 
at a later period, he bailt a temple to Jupiter Capito- 
linus on the very site of tbe national Banctuary, 
Tbe Jews felt keenly this insult of tbeir Roman 
master, and waited only a signal ta revolt. A 
leader at length presMitea himself to them, who took 
the name of Bar-Cochebaa, (which means son of a 
■tar,) and assumed the character of tbe expected 
Mesuab. The aeal of tbe people, thus ronaed by 
an appcstl to their nationid iiopes, was at first irre- 
nstible, and tbe vengetmce which they book on tbeir 
beatlMB enemies was terrible. Vast anmbers of 
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ChriBtians also were massacred by Bar-Cocbebas, be- 
cause they would not deny that Jesus was the Christ. 
The war which thus broke out lasted about four years ; 
and Hadrian sent the ablest of bis generals, Julius 
SeveruB, who commanded in Britain, to put an end 
to it Jerusalem was at length taken, ana a plough- 
share driven over the soil. Bar-Cochebas himself 
Serished at the siege of Bitthera, which lay between 
erusalcm and the sea. The war had become a war 
of extermination, and above 580,000 Jews are said 
to have been slain in battle. We read that the whole 
of Judea was a desert, and wolres and hyenas howled 
through the streets of the cities. Those who escaped 
the sword were sold as slaves by thousands. A great 
fur was held on the very spot where Abraham, it was 
believed, bad pitched his tent; and his miserable chil- 
dren, brought thither by droves, were sold as slaves. 

Jerusalem itself was partly rebuilt, but was now 
called ^lia Capitolina, in honour of the emperor, 
who bore the name of ^liua. No Jew was allowed 
to dwell within the city, nor even to come within 
sight of it, except once a year, on the anniversary of 
the day on which it was taken by Titus. The wor- 
ship of Adonis was established at Bethlehem, and 
statues of heathen gods were placed at the spots most 
consecrated by our olessed Saviour's sufferings. 

Thus, when the chosen people had Rllea up the 
measure of their iniquities, God made the Roman 
empire a sword in His hand to accomplish His 
purposes of judgment And thus was a way made 
tor the spreading of the Christian Church by tiie over- 
throw of that nation which had so bitterly opposed 
its progress. Surely, from this removal of God's 
ancient people, the Church of Christ should leam 
a lesson of humility and fear; and, reflecting on Uie 
severity as well as goodness of God (Rom, xi^, should 
earnesuy strive to fuliil the purposes for which it has 
been built upon the foundation of prophets and apostles, 
Jesos Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone. 
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The Goapel continued to spread rapidly during the 
reign of Hadrian; but liis personal influence was very 
unfavourable to it. He was attached to the rites of 
paganism, and was even gratified when temples were 
raised and dedicated to himself. The festivals which 
he was accustomed to celebrate at intervals of fire 
years, in honour of his accession, were generally the 
occasion of martyrdom to some Christians ; and Ha- 
drian himself seems several times to have ordered thetn 
to be exposed to the wild beasts. The Christians at 
Rome used at this time to hide themselves in the 
catacombs near that city, which are still open to in- 
spection, and were evidently used for the ordinances ' 
of religion as well as for concealment. 

The Gospel was now embraced by many men of 
learning, who published their opinions to the world. 
Agrippa Castor is mentioned bv the historian Euse- 
bius as having written against the Gnostic Basilides, 
who, in addition to the usual absurd tenets of his sect, 
asserted that the person crucified on mount Calvary 
was Simon of Cyrene. When Hadrian was at Athens, 
an apology for the Christian religion was presented 
to him by Quadratus, who was perhaps the bishop of 
that city, and another by Aristides. These were the 
earliest of several defences of Christianity which 
were put forth under this title by the more learned 
ChrisUans. 

The emperor was also applied to for advice aa to 
the treabnent of Christians by Severus Granius, the 
proconsul of Asia; and the answer (which has been 
preserved) was, in some degree, a mitigation of the 
rule laid down by Trajan in his letter to Pliny. 
Hadrian ordered that the accused and his accuser 
should be both brought before the tribunal ; and that 
no Christian should be punished, unless found guilty 
of some positive violation of the laws. 

In this reign an elaborate treatise against the 
Gospel was wntten by Celsus, which was afterwards 
answered by Origen. The Jewish Scriptures were 
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tnnulated into Greek by Aquihi of PoDtus, who was 
much noticed by Hadrian. 

In his latter years, the emperor'H iDcreasii^ infii^ 
mities made him crael and capridouB. He put to deitii 
Biany men of rank, among whom was Servianus, his 
own brother-iiy-law, at that time ninety yeaiB of k^^ 

AnxioQS to be relieved tVom his Bufferings, Ha&aB 
Tequested those around him to give him a sword at 
poison, that he might terminate bis pain. He was 
tenderly watched over by Antoninus, who, by hia at- 
tendance on his adopted father, guned the nave of 
FiuB, by which he is honourably distingnished. This 
I^Dce IS said to bare sometimes preteeded to the em- 
peror that his orders were executed, when t^y were 
really conntermanded by himself; and by diis means 
to have saved the lives of many senators whom Hadriui 
would have put to death. Tiie emperor at length 
expired at Baite, in the sixty-third year of his Hfe; 
and tbe senate was so indignant at his recent cruelties^ 
that Antoninus had some difficulty in procorii^ a de- 
eree {or the usual h(mouTs to a deceased emperor. It 
was granted to the request and tears of his saocessor ; 
and me ashes of Hadrian were deponted in the splen- 
did mausoleum which be had built on the banks of the 
Tiber, now known as the castle of St Angela 

The f<^lowing iree translation iray give some idea 
of a little lyrical poem, said to have been composed 
by Hadrian shortly before his death. It is «n address 
to tbe departing spirit, and shows how melancholy 
was the feeling witn which an accompli^d beatheo 
regarded what was before him. 

Loving, flMtieg, ImBbllng ipinU 

GuetC and cooiTade of m; (iruae I 
Whit ibalt tbau bencerarlh inheritf 

Where bencefbrtii b dwelling dafan t 

Thtongk wHte pbcn; ndlf aUajriac^ 

Pale and lonelj', tbalt tbou Am, 
Ne'er again itilb tportlra ujing. 

To exEile the wonted ^ec I 
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CHAPTER xm. 

T. AuEELics Antoninus Pius. a.d. 188—161. 

Tbe reign of Antooinne (to wbom the usual titles 
were decreed oa the death of Hadrian) has been fixed 
i^n by modera historians as the period when the 
proBpenty of the Roman empire was at its height 
The deeline irf its greatness has been dated from the 
end of this, or, rather, of the following reign. It ig 
very interesting to connect this fact with the final 
overthrow of tne Jewish uatioo. It was before ob- 
served, that the rise and fall of those empires which 
were the subjects of prophecy was divinely ordered, 
with a view to the correction or deiivenioce of the 
Jewish Church; and that the Roman empire was to 
that Church what the Assyrian or Persian empire had 
been to the Israelites of old. It would seem, then, 
that the Roman empire was at its highest prosperity 
at the period when its whole power was needed for 
the aGcompllBbnient of the woes denounced upon the 
Jewish oation ; and that, wlien this purpose had been 
answered. Its strength was suffered by degrees to 
dwindle away. Tbe extent, however, and wonderful 
internal discipline, which gave it the power necessary 
to crush the energy and ^taticism of the Jews, were 
highly favourable also to the diffusion of Chrisdadoitv. 
During the period of peace which prevailed generally 
from the accession of Hadrian to the death ofAntonir 
nus Pius, the Gospel spread rapidlv in all parts of the 
world. ' At no time, indeed, was tne Church entirely 
free from persecution ui one country or ether; bat 
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the peaceful union of so large a portion of the world 
un(ier one government, and the prevalence of the 
Greek and Roman languages, gave great advantage 
to the teachers of Divine trutli. Tidings of the con- 
stancy with which martyrs suffered in any one coiin- 
try would readily spread through the empire ; and 
persecution wouin thus issue in convincing men of the 
reality of those hopes for wliich so many were ready- 
to lay down their lives. The blood of the martyrs 
(as Has often been said) became the seed of the 
Church. 

It is impossible to deny, that Christians suffered at 
Rome, as well as elsewhere, under the reign of the 
amiable and pacific Antoninus; but there is reason to 
believe, that the emperor did not himself countenance 
these cruelties, and that, shortly before his death, he 
wrote to the cities of Asia Minor in fovour of the 
Christians. 

The character of this emperor was, in most respects^) 
a complete contrast to the habits of Hadrian, Instead 
of the ceaseless Joarneys in which the late reign had 
been generally spent, the peaceful Antoninus left his 
palace in Rome only for his villa at some little dis- 
tance from the city. His temper was tinged with 
superstition, and he is representecl by an ancient 
writer as a second Numa. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that the influence of Numa restrained only the 
inhabitants of a few villages from plundering each 
other's harvests; whereas the mildness and justice of 
Antoninus spread order and happiness over a large 
portion of the world. His reign, which embraced a 
period of twenty-three years, gives few materials for 
dvil history. Fond of domestic life, he was on the 
happiest terms with M. Aurelius, his adopted son, to 
whom he gave his daughter Faustina in marriage; 
and though two sons were born to him, he seems 
never to have entertained the idea of substituting 
them in the succession for Aurelius, whom he knew 
to be admirably qualified for the imperial office. His 
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public duties engaged liis most diligent attention; 
and the erection of a wall in Britain, between the 
Clyde and Forth (to the north of that which was 
built by Hadrian), shows that this distant island was 
not forgotten by its Roman ruler. He died in the 
seyenty-foiirth year of Lis age, at bis favourite villa, 
after havinc; ordered the golden image of Fortune 
which was Kept in his chamber, to be removed to the 
apartment of Aurelius. Shortly before his death, the 
tribune of the guards came to him, as usual, for the 
word. He gave the word ecpianimity, and soon after- 
wards breatlied his last 

An apology for the Christian religion was pre- 
sented to this emperor by Justin Martyr, one of the 
most celebrated fathers of the Church. It shows the 
Bufferings of the Christians, and probably influenced 
the emperor to show them some degree of indulgence. 
Justin was a man of considerable ability, who had 
vainly sought peace and satisfaction in the various 
schools of philosophy. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity from seeing the constancy with which Chris- 
tians suffered; and himself received the crown of 
martyrdom in the following reign. 

The baneful effects of the Gnostic liereay had 
hitherto been felt chiefly in tlie Churches of f^zypt 
and Asia, where the human mind seems naturally to 
addict itself to subtle speculations. In the reign of 
Antoninus, some teachers of this " knowledge falsely 
so called" appeared at Rome, and gained many fol- 
lowers. These were Valentinus, Cordon, and Mar- 
cion. With somewhat various shades of doctrine, they 
asserted the existence of two principles of Good and 
Evil; the eternity and inherent evil of matter; and 
tanght that a succession of seom or emanations has 
issued from the Supreme Being, by the agency of 
which the existing order of things has been produced. 

The most interesting fact in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of this reign, is the visit of the aged Polycarp to 
Rome, of which city Anicetus was then the bishop. 
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Folyearp fo«nd the Christians of Rone tronbkd with 
these stnnge doctrines; and it was, perhaps, on this 
•ccasion tka^ having been asked b^ Marcion (whcoa 
be had formnly tmowii) for some gigm of recogiiiti<Hi, 
be Tcpiied, ** i recognise the first-born of Satan." He 
came for die purpose of settiiag (if possible) a qnes- 
tfon that had arisen between the &utern and Wegtent 
Churcl>e9 about the time for keepins Ae Paschd 
feasb The Eastern Chnrdies kept tkis festiTal, ae- 
onnling to the Jewish calculation, on the fourteentli 
da^ 0( the firtft nonth, and pleaded the authority of 
St John for their custom. The Western Christians 
kept this festival liie day befere the anniversary of the 
Resurrection, which they always celebnrted en Sun- 
day, without reference to die Jewish mode of compu- 
tation; and they asserted, that diey derived their 
practice from the example of St. Peter and St Paul. 

The visit of Polycara did not succeed in removing 
this difTerence; but this ceremonial question wbs no 
htterruption to the blessed unity wliich then prevailed 
in the Catholic Chureh, He received the Holy Com- 
munion with Anicetug, who, in deference to the a^ 
and character of the Bishop of Smyrna, resigned to 
him the effice of consecrating tiie bread and wine. It 
may be observed that, in this controversy, no other 
weight was attached to the (pinion of the Roman See 
than the authority due to a principal Church, fonnded 
by apostles themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

M. ^LILCfi AURELIUS Antonikus. a.d. 161 — 180^ 



Os the dc«& of AntoitinDS, the senate at oocfl a^ 
koowledged his adopted son hi his lueoessor. Thit 
was M. Anreliw Verus, who now took the name of 
Antoninas nratead of Vmu. The late eiiif>en>r e»- 
teeooed hitn so highly, tbat he used to caU him, not 
Verm, ^Bt Verissimus. The imperial titles were de> 
eraed to him sin^y; but, out of respect to the wishe* 
«f HadriaB, be associated with himself his adoptive 
tnrotber, Lh ComicoduB Verus; and the Homan emr* 
pire ms thus, for the first time, under two emperen. 
CoonnodnB, however, tiwngh a man of volnptaous and 
naprincipied halnts, was wise enotigb to defn to Iiii 
(»otber; and Aurelios was, io h^ the ruler c^ the 
empire. 

This emperor, firom lus early years, had assamed 
tbe character of a [^ilosopher <n Ut« Stoic sdioo), and 
his associates were chosen from oien of the same 
OfnnionB. His morals were pure, and his mmoen 
grave and simple. Detestii^ war as the ^eatest of 
evils, be never shrank A-om the dangers and tolls of 
these military daCies in which great part of his ttign 
was passed. He was, in generaj, just aad benefteeat 
as a mler; but the pride of the Stoical philosophy 
di^osed him, perbaps, to regard with prejudice tiie 
bumbling and mysterious truths of Cbrudanity ; and 
Christians euSieTed during his reign much mere than 
til the three precedk^ reigns. It seems, indeed, that 
Aureliae dia not originate tbe peisecutiona wbicb 
d4 
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occDirei] in various parts of the empire, but he took 
no effectual means to restrain them. He sometimes 
lowered the dignity of his station by becoming a 
teacher of philosophy ; and has left a book of medita- 
tions, which has neen admired for the purity of its 
morals. 

The profound peace of the last reign was soon 
interrupted by a Parthian war, and its conduct was 
committed to Commodug, who, however, abandoned 
himself to the luxuries of Antiocli and Daphne, while 
the war was ably managed by Avidius Cassitis, and his 
other generals. The city of Ctesiphon was at length 
taken, and the emperors triumphed jointly for their 
successes, and assumed the title of Parthici. 

It seems that a pestilence was imported from the 
East by the troops of Verus, which raged with great 
virulence for a considerable time. This was followed 
by a famine ; and a war with the Marcomans broke 
out, which was to engage Aurelius throughout his 
reign. Calamities of tliis kind were sure to occasion 
suiferings to the Christians. A Christian writer com'* 
plains, "If the Tiber rose up to the walls, or the 
Kile did not overflow its banks; if there was no rain; 
if there was an earthquake, a famine, or a pestilence ; 
immediately there was a cry that the Christians should 
be thrown to the lions." The firmness with which 
they suffered, attracted the attention of the celebrated 
Galen, whose medical skill was exercised by the 
plague. He bears testimony to their constancy, uiough 
he despised their doctrine. 

The German war broke out in consequence of a 
combination of several tribes, of which the Marcomans 
vere at this time the most considerable. Great alarm 
was felt at Rome, and both emperors repaired to the 
seat of war. Commodus, however, soon died from 
apoplexy, as he was travelling in the same chariot with 
Aurelius, who returned to Home with his remains. 
The surviving emperor seems at this time to have 
taken great pains to restore the worship of the gods, 
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and then set out again to Germany, where he was 
occupied for several years in qnelling the formidable 
insurrection. To obtain funds for the purpose, he 
had sold his plate and jewels, and even his own and 
his wife's silken and golden garments; and not only 
did he enrol slaves and gladiators in his armV] but 
commenced the fotal practice of taking bodies of 
Germans into Roman pav, a sure sign that the strength 
of the empire was declining. 

In one of these campaigns (a.d. 174) be carried the 
war across the Danube into tjie country of the Qua- 
dans. The heat was excessive; and the enemy con- 
trived to enclose the Roman army in a place where 
they must soon have perished for want of water. A 
seasonable and copious rain relieved their sufferings; 
and was followed by a storm of thunder and hail, to 
the great discomfiture of tbeir enemies. This deli- 
verance was ascribed by the Christians to the prayers 
of a i^ion composed cbie&y of Christian soldiers, who 
knelt down to implore the Divine assistance ; audit 
has been said, that the legion was called " the thun- 
dering legion" from this event. As the heathens 
ascribed the deliverance to the interference of their 
gods, there can be little doubt that some such event 
occurred. It seems that the legion bad received this 
name in the reign of Trajan; out as the Christians 
would doubtless pray to God in their trouble, it is 
obvious that they would naturally regard the season- 
able rain as an answer to prayer. There is reason to 
believe that Aurelius, after this event, wrote a letter 
in favour of the Christians. He may have been in- 
fiuenced also to this indulgence by the apolt^ies 
which were presented to him from Ume to time by 
Christian writers. A second apology had been pre- 
sented to him early in bis reign by Justin Mar^r, 
whose death took place about the year 16(i. The 
most considerable of the other apologists for Chris- 
tianity were Atbenagoras, an Athenian philosopher : 
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Melito, bishop of SaFdes; and Apollonius, bishop of 
Hierapolis. 

The var in Oermany tras pwt an end ts 'by a satis- 
bctory treaty with the bitTbarisms, which wbs hastened 
by news (rf a revolt in Sym. Avidins Casiins, who 
had eained such credit in the Parlhim war, was so 
riated as to d«clQi« himself eBq>eror; and several 
provnices sithiintted to his rule. The emperor ha^ 
tened towards the East ; bat his presenoe was ren- 
dered nnnecessvy by the maimer of Cassius, who had 
bMDe the imperial titlt little more than three menths, 
when he was slain by two of his officers, and his head 
bfODght to Anrelius. The philosophic prince is said 
to have regretted that tiiis event had deprived bira of 
the opportunity of oenvetting a traitor isto a friend ; 
and he show«d much clemency to the adherents of 
CiisEnin. Some instances of Che turbulence of the 
Jews, who seem to have aided with Casnas, led Aiire- 
lius ts say, that he had now met with people who were 
worse than the Quadans and Marcomans. On his 
way from the f^t, he was initiated into the mysteriea 
at Athcms; and triumphed, on his return to Rom^ 
with bis SOB CommoduB, for his victories in Ger- 
many. 

Toe war broke out aB;ain in the year 178, and .the 
«»peror again repairea to the scene of aotiim. He 
liad gained a considerable victory over the barbarians, 
when be was attached by a «ontag4e«s disease, and 
died in tiie fifty-ninth year of his age. 

The martyrdom of Polyoarn in the early part of 
this reign, and the suffering of the Church at Lyons, 
towards its close, are worthy of special roentioo. 

The venerable bittiop had withdrami from Smyrna 
on occasion of some 'popular outbreak agwnst Chris- 
tians; and having been discovered in his retreat, was 
linrried into the amphitheatre, where the multitude 
was calling aloud for his blood. The proconsul made 
some show of pitying his age and piety, and held out 
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hopes of pirdon, if he would utter imprecatioiis gainst 
Christ. The bishop's ansnet was momorable. '^ Eighty 
and six years," he said, ^ hare 1 served Hrm ; and 
He has done me no nijary. How, then, can I bla»< 
pheme my King and Sanour?" It was determined 
that die aj^ed martyr ^muld be burnt; and the Jews 
were active in tlie hateful work <if colleeting &iel 
ior the purpose. When at length it was Jundled, 
1^ flames (it is said) formed a Icind of arcli roimd 
the martyr's body, and a fragrant smell was per- 
ceived to issue from iL This idea may perhaps 
be ascribed to the ^cy or affection of the Chns- 
tiass; bnt there mast have been something extraor^ 
dlnary in the tardy pragress of Uie flames, or an 
officer would not have been desired to run his sword 
diraugh the body- In the account preserved of this 
martyrdom, we nnd that Christians used to bold nmet- 
ingfl at the craves of the martyrs, on the anniversary 
of their de^, which wk called t^r birthday, Tbe 
Lord's Supper was celebrated, and the acts of the 
martyr were publicly read. An eecleaiaaticBl writer, 
named Pajnas, suffered alwut the same time with 
Foiycarp. He was the earliest teacher of the un- 
founded notion, that our blessed Saviour will reign per- 
s<n>ally on earth with his saints for a thousand years. 

The sufferings of the Church at Lyons ocearred in 
1^ year 177. A popular storm had long been gather- 
ing Tound the Christians in that nty, and at length 
briuie forth with unusual violence. Vast numbers 
were put to death; and Fothinus, the aged bi^ep, 
died in prison, after being esposed to the oatrages of 
dK furious mob. The governor wrote to Aurelins 
for advice, and the emperor's answer was very unla- 
voorable to the Christians. It authorised the use of 
torture to all who avowed faith in Christ; and neither 
sex nor age was considered in the barbarous tortures 
inflicted on the multitudes, who came eagerly forward 
to confess their Savjour before men. A proconsul of 
Asia in this reign is said to have exclaimed, when he 
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siw the CbristJans tlius crowding his tribunal, " Mise- 
rable men, if you wish to die, are there no precipices 
or baiters P" and the constancy of the martyrs in the 
East was now equalled in the Western Church. 

Fothinus was succeeded in his see by Irenseus, who 
had been sent to Rome at the time of the persecu- 
tions; not (it should seem) to solicit the emperor's 
clemency, but to endeavour to compose the disputes 
of the Cnurch in that city. A new source of division 
had now arisen in the heresy of Montanus, who first 
made his opinions known on Uie borders of Phrygia, 
and whose principal error consisted in claiming a 
special inspiration, and assuming even the name and 
character of the Paraclete. The Gnostic heresies had 
also, about this time, received a fresh impulse from 
the writings of Bardesanes, who held strongly the 
Oriental doctrine of two principles. The acquaintance 
which Ireneeus at this time acquired with the Gnostic 
notions, probably led to the composition of his great 
work on this subject. 

The sufferings of Christians under Aurelius are a 
deep stain upon his memory ; and the weakness which 
was not incompatible with his Stoic philusopy, is seen 
in his having ouilt a temple to his wife Faustina, and 
erected an lutar to her, at which young maidens were 
to sacrifice with their bridegrooms, though she had 
been a woman of abandoned manners. It was also 
little to the credit of this philosophic emperor, that he 
left the happiness of millions dependent on the ca- 
price of so unprincipled a youth as bis son Com- 
modus; especially when the disinterested conduct of 
Antoninus Pius is remembered, in abstaining from 
any such indulgence of his own parental feeling. 
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L. JElivs AuRELiua Commodub. a.d. 180 — 192. 

After dwelling on the lives of the blameless An- 
toninus, and the philosophic Aurelius, we turn reluc- 
tantly to a prince, whose actions, recal the reigns of 
Nero and Domitian ; and whose character was a com- 
pound of sensuality and cruelty. And yet there is 
one respect in which his teign contrasts most bvoui^ 
ably with that of his more virtuous father. The 
Church was free from persecution under the govern- 
ment of Commodus. The emperor was, perhaps, too 
indifferent to religion to regard with any concern the 
inroads made by Christianity on the ancient worship; 
and the people were too much occupied by their own 
dread of the tyrant under whom they groaned, to feel 
that disposition to persecute the Christians, to which^ 
when at ease themselves, they had given way. The 
iact is at first sight startling, that the Church enjoyed 
greater security under the monster who was now 
master of the Roman world than under the sage 
Aurelius; but the Christian student will remind him- 
self, that the pride of human wisdom was from the 
first opposed to a system which humbles its vain 
pretensions ; and that God has often used the most 
unlikely means for the furtherance of His own de- 
signs. 

Commodus was in his nineteenth year when he 
succeeded his Either as emperor of Rome. He was 
the first emperor who was (what was called] Porphy- 
rogmitut; born after his father's accession to the 
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throne. Thougli carefully instructed by the best 
masters, lie was also the first emperor totally destitute 
of any taste for tlie pursuits of art or literature ; but 
an archer or a ?laaiator might have envied his un- 
erring; aim, and his skilful use of every military wea- 
pon. His character seems to have been originally 
weak rather than wicked ; and, during the three first 
years of his reign, he suffered himself to be chiefiy 
guided by the wise counsellors of Aurelius. Impa- 
tient, indeed, for the pleasures of Rome, be som 
made peace with the barbarians; but the terms of the 
treaty were honourable to the eoDpire; nor was its 
external peace interrupted during this reign, except 
W trifling atovefnents on the frontiers of Ebitun and 
Germany. 

An incident occiHTed (a.d. IB3) which awekie tbe 
slmnbering paseioiH ef tbe tyrant. When entering tbe 
amphitheatre byaTiarrow passage, he was wounded 
by a conspirator, who exdaimed, m be stnu^ at bin, 
" The senate sends tbee this." Tbe msas^ was 
seieed and ^ceeuted with some others ; aftd it was 
found that LHcilla, the emperor's mttter, being forced 
to yield precedence to Crispina, the reigning empress 
bod formed this plot against ber brother's life. Sike 
was the widow of L. Commedos, and at tiiii tine 
was married to Pompeisnus, a senator of such known 
integrity, that Lncilla did not Tentare te inform bin 
«f ber design. She employed tbe agency of persons 
with whom she had carried en tbe same criming 
intrigues for which her raoAer bad been inhmoos. 
She was cenfiaed in the isle of Cepren, end after^ 
wants pnt ia death. The sm*e late baviiw- ite&llea 
Crispiaa herself on a charge ef adultery, Conmredoa 
became attached to a freedwenan, naiBed Marcia, 
and bestowed on her most of the honours usually pud 
te an empress, though he never made her his wife. 

Tbe words of the assassin who wounded him, bad 
lefl a seed of suspicion in the emperor's breast, which 
flourisbed as in a genial soiL He now regarded the 
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senate tB Im (tead^ enemieB, and put to demh its 
most illustrious members on the most frivelous chains. 
Tbe tribe of inforraera which had dis^peared in the 
late reigns, ttfain came forward, w^n it was foond 
that Commodus wi^ed for aecusatMRS against tbe 
senate ; and wealth, or any other distinction, again 
becanve lata! to tta possessor. The bosiiwEs of the state 
was devolved on Ferenius, who, by the maider of hia 
piedeeessor, had become prntoriaD prefect, and was tt 
man of vigonr and ability. By conirsoations and other 
acts of tyranoy, this minister had anaseed an amaz- 
ing wealth ; and was ^e ready instrument of the em- 
peror's cruelty. He aeems, however, te bare biinBelf 
aimed at the empire j and Commodas had begun to 
suspect bis former favenrite, when his pnrpose of 
removing him wan quickened by an incident whidi 
sitows tbe degree to which military disdptine was now 
relaxed. Perennis had in some way ofTended the 
l^ionsin Britain; and ihey sent a deputation (a.d, 
186) of no less than \5Q0 men to demand his panish- 
ment Coromodus was too glad to comply with thetr 
request, and the whole fannFy of Perennis were mas- 
sacred with him. 

His ruin liad been secretly urged on by tbe freedmait 
Cleender, who succeeded to his power, and, after a 
course r^ still more shameless avarice and cruelty, 
■net with a similar dewnfal. His pewer ^s yet at 
its height, vben a singular oonspiracy was formed by 
MatefnuB, a private soldier, who collected a band of 
deserters and robbers; and, having set open someprt- 
«ons, and invited the slaveB to freedom, spread dismay 
tbnoagh Oanl and Spain. When Iftely to be over- 
thrown by the imperial army, he commanded his 
troops to disperse, and secretly re-assemble at Rome. 
His design was to murder the emperor at the Megale- 
sia, or least of Cybele (when the vigilance of his 
guards was likely to be relaxed) ; and the plot was on 
the eve of succeas, when be was betrayed from tbe 
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envy of one of the congpirators. Maternus and others 
were taken and executed. 

The ^1 of Cleander was hastened by a pestilence 
and other calamities, which the people ascribed to his 
crimes and misgovernment. A furious mob, in which 
a flerce-looking eirl is said to have played a leading 
part, rushed to the palace of Commodua, demanding 
the death of Cleander. The favourite ordered the 
prffitorian cavalry to charge the people ; but they were 
assailed by missiles in the streets and driven tiack to 
the palace, where Commodus was still ignorant of the 
danger which was at hand. His sister Fadilla and 
Marcia (with whom he lived), at length informed him 
of the truth ; and be at once commanded, that the 
head of Cleander should be struck off and thrown to 
the people ; whose fury was thus allayed. 

It is a huAbling fact, that human nature should be 
capable of the abominations of sensual Indulgence to 
which this unhappy emperor abandoned himself. In 
the intervals of his shameless excesses, his pastimes 
were of the most tow and brutal kind. He exhibited 
himself in public as an archer and a gladiator. His 
skill as an archer was such, that he coufd cut the necks 
of ostriches running at their full speed, with arrows 
formed at the end into a crescent. An hundred lions 
were let loose, and eacli fell with a single wound. A 
panther had already leaped on the malefactor exposed 
to it, when an arrow was shot by Commodus, the 
beast fell dead, and the man lemalned uninjured. As 
a gladiator, he gained no less than 375 victories ; and 
demanded each time a large reward, which the people 
were taxed to pay. Claiming the character and ap^ 
pearing in the garb of Hercules, he insisted on having 
divine worship paid him ; and some Christians pro- 
bably sufferen for refusing to do so. At a later period, 
he disdained the title of the god, and assumed the 
name of Paulus, a celebrated gladiator. His cruelty 
at length recoiled on himself, and his vices received 
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their due reward. He was now dreaded by his own 
domestics, and Marcia, together with Eclectust his 
chamberlain, and Leetus, we prKtorian prefect, re- 
solved upon his death. Marcia infused a strong 
Eoison into the bowl, which she usually presented to 
im, when he returned from his ferocious sports ; and 
when there seemed reaBon to doubt whether tne draught 
would prove fatal, the conspirators introduced into 
his chamber a wrestler, aamed Narcissus, who stran- 
gled him without resistance. 

It is remarkable, that the peace enjoyed by the 
Church during this execrable reign is in some degree 
to be attributed to the influence of Marcia over 
Commodus. This woman was a Christian by pro- 
fession; and though (as we see daily in too many 
instances) this profession did not tell upon her private 
practice, it ledlier to use her influeiice with Commo- 
dus in &vour of the Christians. The disciples of our 
Lord were indeed occasionally put to dea^ for their 
religion; and the martyrdom of a senator, named 
ApolloniuB, is remarkable from his having been 
allowed to plead his cause before the senate. The 

general peace, however, of the Church is shown bv 
le renewal of missions to those countries which 
were still nnconverted. PantKnus, the president of 
a catechetical school long established at Alexandria, 
undertook to preach the Gospel among the Indians 
who had sent to ask for an instructor. He was suc- 
ceeded in the office which he held by the celebrated 
Clement, who is usually distinguished by the name of 
the city of Alexandria, in which he taught. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

P. Helvius Perttnax. A.D. 193. 

The eoDMnratnis, perhaps, thonght to jwlify to tbei&- 
arivea and to tbe world tb« roorder of ComeaediK, by 
cfaoodng s virtaoiis suoeessor to that disgrace oi luw 
man natare. They repaired at once to toe hoose of 
Pminu, prefeet of tae city, an aged senatm* of the 
hie^ieBt cbaracter, whose integiTty itnd ^ilitj bad 
msed him from a very humble origin to rarioiB el&eeB 
ef state. Being awakened from bis sleep, «nd in- 
fwned that tbe cbambcrlaTn and pr^ot were at die 
door, he deaired tbem to come in and execute thor 
master's orders, wiiich (he said) he had long expected. 
Tbey told him of the death (^ Commodnsj and that 
tbey were oome to «ffer bim the racant thnme. Hav- 
ing first sent to ascertmn the truth of their report, be 
aeoented titeir offer, mti was conducted «e tke camp 
of tbe prsetorian guards, who were persuaded to 
accept him as enrnefor by tbe promise of a oomijler* 
able ^oiratiTv. On tbe following day Ae senate con^ 
firmed bn election. It was tbe first day of tie year; 
and Commodus bad determined to take posseasion «f 
the consulship, in tbe dress of a gladiator. Tbe 
senate expected a summons to attend this disgraceful 
ceremony, when they were called together to ratify 
the election of Pertinax. As soon as they were 
assured of what had come to pass, their transports 
of joy knew no bounds. They refused to listen to the 
modest expressions with which Pertinax would have 
declined bis honours, and branded tbe memory of 
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Commodus with every inaik at iahmy. They d^ 
-creed that his body ^oald be 8ti%)pc4^ and dragged 
with & heok to the gladiators' room, that it niight be 
exposed to the fury of the people. The Te7Brd)!ix>i^ 
ever, cf Perdnaz &r the memory «f Aureiiira mo?ed 
Ura to interpose, and screen the remaim of bis son 
from ibis just but uaelesB ontbreak of iodigiiatioB, 

The reign of Pertinax lasted less than three months; 
but in that short period be g&ve proof of high prin- 
ciple, as well as of much talent for government. His 
zeal, indeed, to reform die state, and the simplicity 
and frugality of his habits, rendered him unpopul^ 
with those cusses (too numeronsat Rome) who pre- 
ferred a laxity of principk in dieir governor and s 
lavisli exp«Dditare. Pertinax, imme&tely after his 
accession, resigned his private fortune to his wife and 
feofi, Bs all which t^y were to expect at his hands; 
nor would be suffer his son, at his inexperienced age^ 
to assume the title of Csesar. 

Lsetns, disapp»!nted in bis hope of inflsence in the 
new rdgn, fomented the discontent. Tbe praetorians 
Regretted tbe licence which they enjoyed nnder Com- 
Bodus, and, within a few days of the accession of 
Pertinax, they seired on a senator named Triariu 
Maternns, and woald have made him emperor, had be 
not fied to Pertinax for protection. Shortly aftei^ 
wftrds, in the absence of tbe «nperor, they prepared 
to raise to the throne a youth, named Soous Faico, 
who was at this time consul. The retom of Pertinax 
Rnd bis resolute bebavionr prevented tbrir design; 
and Falco would Itave heen condemned to death as a 
p«blic enemy, bad be not been saved by the eaipe* 
tor's intercession. 

At length, the passions of the soldiers eould no 
longer be nestrained, and as nany as two or three 
fanndred msbed with arms in their bands to tlie palace, 
the gates of which were thrown open by the ad- 
herents of the old coiirt They were somewhat awed 
t>y the majesty and composure oi Pertinax, who 
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calmly a<1vaiiced to meet them, and reminded them of 
his own innocence and of their recent oath. At length 
a barbarian from the country of Tonnes (Li^ge) 
Btruck him, and he was soon despatched. His head 
was fixed on a pole, and carried through the city, to 
the great grief ot all who had hoped to see the days of 
Antoninus renewed under this upright prince. 



M. Dioius Setekus Julianvs. a.d. 193. 

The late emperor had sent his father-in-law, Sulpi- 
cianus, to the prtetorian camp, to reason with the 
turbulent soldiers. He was still haranguing them, 
when the head of Ferlinaz was brought into the camp. 
Instead of exciting his horror and indignation, this 
proof that the throne was vacant suggested to him 
only the idea of bidding for the imperial power. The 
news of what was going on spread through the city ; 
and an aged senator, named Didius JuHanus, of enor- 
mous wealth, was persuaded by his wife and daughter 
to repair to the camp, and outbid Sulpicianus. A 
kind of auction took place, in which the empire was 
actually put up to sale by the soldiers. Sulpicia- 
nus offered about 160f. to each soldier, but was 
outbid by Julianus, who offered 200/. sterling. The 
soldiers at once declared Julianus emperor, stipu' 
lating only for the safety of his rival. Placing him 
in the centre of their ranks, they conducted him into 
the city, where the senate, with shame and di^ust, 
decreed the usual titles to this ignoble choice of the 
army. The people looked on in silence, or uttered 
curses, where they could venture to do so. Julianus 
proceeded to the palace, where the first thing he saw 
was the body of Pertinax, which he ordered to be 
buried. He then desired that a sumptuous banquet 
should be prepared, instead of the simple meal which 
had been provided for his predecessor. He passed 
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the night playiog at dice ; and though the senate oiet 
him in the morning with feigned compliments, he 
found himself without a siugle friend in whom he 
could confide. The people reG;aTded with disgust his 
bargain for the throne, and already called on their 
absent generals to save the empire from this deep 
disgrace. 

The principal forces in the provinces at this time 
were, tne army in Britain, commanded by Clodius 
Albinus ; in Syria, commanded by Pescennius Niger ; ' 
and in Pannonia, commanded by Septimius Severus. 

Clodius Albinus was descended from an illustrious 
Roman family, and had been much esteemed by 
Aurelius. Though he had retained the favour of 
Commodufi (who even olFered him the rank of Ctesar), 
there is no sufficient reason to doubt the fairness of 
his general character. On a false report of the death 
of Commodus, he had addressed his army in &vour of 
restoring the old republic; and he at once declared 
against the usurpation of Jutianus, without (as appears) 
assuming to himself the imperial title. 

Pescennius Niger had raised himself by merit from 
the rank of a centurion to the lucrative government of 
Syria. Chaste and temperate in private life, he was 
mild and just in his public conduct, and a strict sup- 
porter of discipline. When the death of Pertinaz 
was announced, he complied with the general wish of 
his province, which invited him to claim the supreme 
power ; but bad not energy to act with the prompt- 
ness and activity which the crisis required. He ho- 
gered in the luxurious cities of the East, when he 
should have been on his way to Rome. 

Septimius Severus, like Albinus, was an African 
by birth. With deep craft and boundless ambition* 
he had gradually availed himself of every opening for 
advancement, and was not one to lose the opportunity 
now presented to him, of seizing so glittering a prize. 
Saluted by his army as Augustus, be at once pushed 
on foe Rome ; and Julian beard with dismay, ttiat the 
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PannoBian lezigofi vere is &ill marcli for the capital: 
' Irresolute ana paDic-strnck, he was at ooe moment 
for declaring Sererus his collea^e iu the empire ; at 
another, for sending miifisariee to murder him. The 
senate and people secretly amused themsdlves with 
the vain preparations which he made for d^eiice, by 
distributing money to the dissolute prsetoriaiH, and 
hy attempting to train elepihaots to war, aftex the 
Orieotal mamMC. 

Sereras had written to precwe the ntutcality cf 
Albinus by giving him the titile ei Cnsar, and eallinif. 
him his son. In complete armour, and marching on 
feot amidst his troops, he inspired them with confi- 
dence, and was hailed every where ae the avenger of 
Pertinax. He wrote to the praetorians, to ^er par- 
don to all but the assassins of that emperor, and they 
accepted the condition. The senate was called toge- 
ther by the cotiaui, and Seveius was at once acknow- 
ledged, ^rhile sentence of death was pronounced upon 
the upstart Julian. He was beheaded as a common 
criminal, after an ignominious reign of sixty-six days, 
which'he had purcused with an enwmons treauire. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



L. Septimius Sevebus. x.d. 193 — 211. 

Seveauh, it has been said, deserved the enq)ire for 
his activity, if not fw his virtues. His first care, is 
approachiog the city, was, if possible, to rid himself 
without bloodshed of the THSBtorian guards. Having 
ordered the execution of toe murdeiera of Pertinax, 
he desired that the prastorians should meet him, witb- 
ont their arms, in the dress which they usually wore 
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nn occanens of state or soleranity. He reeeired tiwm 
u a pboD near tke city; and, having mounted tlie 
tribona^ reproached tkem for their perfidy and imo* 
lence. His IllyriaD troops, meanwhile, had quietly 
snrroonded them, and diey awaited their fiUe with 
sUeiit toTor. At length he desired them to delirer 
up their swvrds and other rich insignia; aad forbad 
them, on patn of death, to eomt within a hundred 
miles of R<Hne. A dctachinmt had been sent, at th* 
same time, to take posseeeioB of their camp, to guard 
aguBst any danger from their despair. Sereras then 
Boiemnizea the funeral and consecration of Pertinax, 
and himself pronounced the oration in honoar of that 
«nperor. 

After a slay of only thirty days, he left Rome, t* 
contend with Niger ttu the imperial power. As the 
Strang city of Byzantium was held for that prince, he 
left ^rt of his troc^ to reduce it, and sent the main 
body ai his army, under the command of his generals, 
■crass the Hellespont Two principal battles, the one 
near Nicna, and the other at the Cilician g^tes {« 
place brnoo* for the d^eat ol Darius), decided the 
ooDtest in favour of Severus. The head of Kiger 
was cot off, and sent to the emperor, who continued 
in the East for three years. The bieee of Byzanthun 
lasted throi^hout thb period, while Serenis was em- 
playing himself in reducing the princes of Mesopo- 
tamia. When Byzantium at length surrendered, he 
gave orders that its Ssctificatisas should be destroyed, 
the magisti^es and soUiers put to death, and the pro- 
perty (rf the u^bitants wia. The Chnstians within 
the cHy seem to have suffered terere p»seeation 
during ^le siege ; and one Tbeodirtw, who was after- 
wards exconraunieatcd by Victor, bi^K^ of Rom^ 
for denying the divinity of Christ, is believed to have 
first ** made shipwre^ coaeermng feith" on tia» oc- 

It was now the ohg*ect of Sererns to cmsh Albinus ; 
and the battle of Lyr»s, in which 150,000 Roman 
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soldiers were eng^ed, was &tal to that prince. For 
a time, indeed, the fortune of Severus seemed lost; 
but he rallied his fainting troops, and recovered the 
day. Albinus slew himselt'; and his head was brought 
to his triumphant rival, who meanly insulted it, and 
afterwards put his wife and children to death, and 
cast their bodies into the Khine. The same consum- 
mate craft had marked his conduct towards each of the 
rival generals, until he was prepared to strike the 
blow. He had been used to speak of both in afTec- 
tionate terms ; and the children of Niger were trained 
with his own children, until they were no longer 
needed as hostages, when they were soon removed 
from the public view. No sooner was he master of 
the whole empire, than he wreaked his vengeance with 
relentless severity on any senators whq h^ favoared 
the interest either of Niger or Albinus. 

A second expedition to Farthia occupied the em- 
peror till the year 203. The city of Ctesiphon was 
taken, and all the full-grown males were massa- 
cred; while the women and children, to the number 
of 100,000, were sold as slaves. Severus laid siege 
to Atra, but retired with disgrace from before that 
formidable fortress. Part of this time he spent in 
Egypt, where he took great pleasure in examining 
the pyramids and other curiosities of the country. 

During his absence from Rome, the power was in 
the hands of Plautianus, the praetorian prefect : who 
has been called a second Sejanus. An African by 
birth, and raised from a mean condition, this unworthy 
favourite abused most grossly his power and opportu- 
nities for amassing wealth. His inSuence seemed 
established too surely to be shaken, when his daugh- 
ter Plautilla was chosen by Severus as a bride for ais 
eldest son. 

The emperor had a firm belief in astrology, and 
had chosen his own wife (a native of Emesa, in Syria,) 
from her having what was called a royal nativity. By 
iier he bad two sons, Bassianus and Geta. The 
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former is commonly called Caracalla; a nickname 
derived from a long Gallic gown, called a " caracul," 
which on one occasion, when emperor, he distributed 
to the people of Rome. He was already remarkable 
for the stubbornness and ferocity of lus character; 
and his marriage with Plautilla was the occasion of 
the hill of PlautJanue. Caracalla detested both the 
&ther and the daughter ; and having got up a false 
accusation against the favourite, he called some of his 
attendants to despatch him in the presence of Severus 
himself. His wife was banished to the isle of Lipara, 
and her murder was one of his first acts when he 
became emperor. 

After passing four years in Italy, Severus set 
out for Britain ; where, as usual, the northern tribes 
had been invading the Roman province. His old 
age was embittered by the quarrels of bis sons, who 
intensely hated each other ; and it is thought, that he 
wished at this time to withdraw them from the luxuries 
of Rome. They accompanied him in an expedition to 
the northern point of Britain ; and his wars with the 
native chieftains arc alluded to in the poems which (it 
18 said) stilt linger traditionally among the glens of 
Scotland, and have been collected and translated aa 
the poems of Oasian. Caracalla seems more than 
once, in the course of this excursion, to have at- 
tempted his lather's life ; but though the aged emperor 
had often blamed Aurelius for entrusting the empire 
to an unprincipled son, he had not the resolution to 
pursue, m his own case, a different course. Already he 
had bestowed the title of Augustus on each of his sons, 
and named them as his joint successors in the empire ; 
tbough he foresaw that the milder Geta would be the 
victim of the fierce Caracalla, and that the latter 
would perish by his own vices. Severus died at York 
(Eboracum) of the gout, a.d. 211, after exhorting his 
sons to union, ana commending them both to the 
army. 

The empire was generally peaceful and prosperous 
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under tills emperor ; and his reiga has beoa described 
BB glorious and wocesaful. His policy, how«Ter, vas 
^ways to rest on the army for auppart, vltils hia ex- 
cessive indulgence to' the sudiers relaxed §7nUy die 
bonds of military dia<Hpliiie. Witha view tostren^en 
the pmtoiian guards, he not oily increased their 
number, but admitted to their ranks the best soldiers 
from the legkuu composed chiefly of barbuiang : and 
one of the pretorian prefects was now entrusted wid» 
tlie administration of the finances n well as of the 
law, Sererus was anxioos for the impartial enforce- 
ment of justice, and die celebrated lawyers F^jinian 
and Ulpian were advanced by this eraverot. His- 
system, however, tended to do away with the veil by 
which a military despotiun had hitherto been decently 
ooncealed ; and it tluis hastened the decline of Rsnuni 
greatness. A saying of this prince bettsys his coo- 
vicUon of the vanity of that earthly auecess whtdi )w 
had adiieved : " I hate been all tlaags (be said), and 
ail is of little value." 

The ChristiaBS ia this reigit were &r frem heiaff- 
afl free from perBecvdaa as undw t^ more bralat 
Commodus. F«r a few'yeare, indeed, Sererns left 
them uiUBolested ; and had even atlwed his sob C^ 
lacalla to have a Chrisdaa nurse. It may be re- 
marked, that a heathen writer has spoken of tUs 
|mnoe as particularly mild and geatle in his early 
years. Severut seems aAerwards Co have considered 
the increasing number of Christians as politicidly dan- 
gerous, and appointed a severe penalty for any peraoB 
who embtaoed the Christian religioa. Another of 
bis edicts was uaderstood to forbid the pid>lic woiship 
of Christians. These cruel laws rerired the ecnrit of 
persecution, which raged no where raore fiercely linn 
at AleXBDdriE^ where Severus himself was present 
The ceJebraled Clepent withdrew from &e danger; 
but among the safferen was Lecnidas, the father of 
Origen, who was at this time in early youth, aad 
afterwards was so distinguished a writer m atv CJiarch. 
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His zeal would at tbis time have cost him his life, had 
not his mother checked his rashness. When his father 
was in pnson, he wrote to him in these words : " Be- 
ware that you change not your mind on our no- 
count." 

The paschal controversy was still carried on ; but 
though Victor opposed the Asiatic custom with blame- 
able vehemence, the unity of the Church was still 
preserved. Councils or synods now began to be held, 
for the settlement of such questions as arose ; and it 
is quite plain, that the several Churches were as inde- 
pendent of the Bishop of Rome as of each other. 
Soro« bcTCsies, tenJtn^ to tlie ttenial of oar blessed 
S»riour*8 divinity, were maintained by Artemon, a 
ftsciple of Themottn, ^eady mentkined; &nd by 
Pnaxeas, who was Tefut«d by Tertnftian, the first and, 
perbapst the Alest of t^ Latm fatbers. It is to be 
lamented tliat this writer emb^Bced tb« error of Mon- 
tMnis; bnt the sutlMrity of his woiks has always been 
rery highly esteetned, lite faithful and learned 
IrenHma probably suffered martyrckmi in the reign 
af Severus. It is stated in one aocount that tmit 
eaipenr was present wkea he was put to death; and 
dtere is groand liierefore for assigning Ae «vent bv 
Ak year 308, when Sercrus perhi^s passed Aroagh 
Lyons on his way to Britain. 

it nay be meationed, thM at the request of the 
«npress Julia a life was composed of Apollonins 
of Tyana, a celebrated impostor, whose pretended 
B^ncles were pnt forward by infid^ as equal to those 
of our Sanour. This work, which was written by one 
Phrilostratas, acknowledges at all events that die 
Aothor <tf Chiistianity was known to have worked 
miracle*, and was looked upon as a superhuman cha- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



M. AuRELius Antoninus Caracalla. 
A.D. 211— 217. 

Caracalla was unable to prevail on the soldiers to 
set aside his brother, and declare bint sole emperor. 
Compelled to admit Oeta as a colleafnie, he resotred 
to rid himself as soon as possible of a limitation to hn 
power, which he regarded as intolerable. On their 
way to Rome, the brothers expressed the most bitter 
enmity asiunst each other ,■ and the court and army 
were divided into the two factions of the rival em- 
perors. A treaty, which excited the greatest indie- 
nation at Rome, was set on foot, for a partition of the 
empire between the brothers, and was relinquished 
at the entreaty of the empress Julia, their mother. 
Dissembling his hatred, Caracalta agreed to meet his 
brother in her apartments, where he had hid some 
centurions of his own party. On a signal given by 
him, they rushed upon Geta, and murdered that prince 
in the arms of his mother, who covered htm with her 
robe, and was herself wounded while trying to pro- 
tect him. Caracalla excited and assisted tii em in this 
atrocious deed, and then fled to the camp of the 
prmtorians, exclaimiug as he went, that he had escaped 
a great danger. He prostrated himself before the 
standards in the chapel that was always set up in the 
camp, and called on the soldiers to support him. The 
gentle manners of Geta (who, in other respects, was 
as worthless as his brother,} had endeared him to the 
army J but they were induced by Caracalla's promises 
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to stand by lum; and no effort vas made by any 
party to avenge the crime that had been committed. 
The emperor willingly accorded to hia murdered bro- 
ther the usnal honours, and Geta was enrolled among 
the gods. He strore to justify his deed by the ex- 
ample of Romulus, but was unable to silence the 
reproaches of bis conscience ; and confessed that the 
angry forms of his &ther and brother seemed often 
to rise before him from the dead, to threaten and 
upbrud him. These stings of conscience, however, 
did not soften his vindictive feeling towards all who 
had favoured his murdered brother : and it was com- 
puted that 20,000 persons lost their lives from the 
tvrant's enmity on this account. The empress Jalia, 
ttiougb forced to dissemble her feelings, was treated 
with a decent respect; but Papinian, who had been 
charged by the late emperor to watch over the in- 
terests of his &mily, was an illustrious victim to his 
sense of duty. Being required by Caracalla to com- 
pose an apology for the murder of his brother, he 
nobly rephed, " It is more easy to commit a parricide 
than to justify it." He was at once beheaded by a 
soldier ; and many persons of rank and merit were 
involved in the common ruin. 

Caracalla was like Commodus in his fondness for 
the circus and amphitheatre, and like his own &ther 
in his disposition to pamper and indulge the soldiers. 
When his mother once remonstrated with him for his 
lavish expenses, he put his hand on his sword, and 
said, " Never fear, mother ; while we have this, we 
shall not want for money." He left Rome the year 
after his brother's murder, and it is doubtful whether 
be ever returned to the capital. His acts of tyranny 
were more oppressive to the empire in general, than 
the cruelty of the worst of his predecessors ; because 
it was bis habit to move from one province to another* 
and the -sufferings of the people were sure to mark 
tJiis emperor's presence in any part of his dominions. 
Many senators were required to attend his person ; 
£ 3 . 
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and wUle ^ aoblest &nnUec were ruhwd by- tke 
OHKnMK expanse Avb ia^tmtd upoa Atmi, or ^ 
ujaat cflBfijMBtioni^ the people gioined wnitr Ae 
MBot ip^reann tsvea. To kctcase hia teceaae, he 
tbiew apm to ^ the Bobjcoto of ti» ampie tW rk;hlB 
itf Rmhm. citHenii^ ; fflaedng from ttwm the tzioote 
iat SsoMi pcoiiBcimh, «a w^ as tb« taxes wkidi weie 
levied ta Roomd dtixew. This Messum tended to 
lessem tlie Bsjsstjr o£ Rome, sod put the fieicest baT> 
bsrisiw an a level with the miMt accompliahcd <atizraa, 
in reqwit «i poUdoal pnvilcge and opportunities of 
rituog in the stale. 

Fran Rome, Caraealh proceeded b» the Geisuta 
and DaeisB provinces, wnMe a restlfiss desire for 
Bilitsry glory eiigag;ed liim in wars of no firreat ac- 
count with the neighbouEiag berbarians. He paiti- 
colarljr affected the Gensaa mannezs and castoa& 
The feke locks which he wore were of the light eohm 
that Itas ever distinguiBhed the hair of Ibe nor^eta 
tribea. In the year 215, he passed into Asia, inteix^ 
ing to ■ake war with die Parthiass; and, aa his way; 
^eied eacitfices wi the tonb ef Achilles, for whose 
ehander and menory he professed a ^^oat resard. 
It has been suspected, that he poisoiuA one sf bis 
&UBd« ia srder that he ndght enact the fiineia) of 
Fatracln^ with SMny ndidilous imitatiDos of the rites 
which are recorded by Honer. 

The Fart^R war, averted ia the fiat instance by 
submisaioB, was afterwards pcsaecuted eo same vain 
pcetext; aad Cacacalla took the city of Arhela, where 
«erc the royal tnaibs, which he opened, and scattared 
tiw bones of ibe monarchs who bad be«i baried there. 
In &e ncaofciaiei he had treacherously seized the 
pcUDns erf the kiiur of Arnieua and his aon% aMeogh 
ais foices wcia denafctd in the field by tie Axmeniao 



i mssk atrtmous act^ ho«remr, was the TBaasaesc 
of the inhabitanks ai AleaaWna (a.ii. 216), Ear bobs 
wittiosma against him, on 000881011 of cbe ssarder of 
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Oeta. The people had ceme out to meet him v{A 
BMrks of respect and joy; and Caracalla pretended 
tbat he wished te form a phalanx of the youths hi 
b«i>cmr of Alezarder. He appointed them al) to 
mp^ar in the plains vnthoMt the waits; and, when 
they had complied with his order, eave a signal that 
Us troDps i^DHld fdl on them, while from a neigh- 
bfturing temple of Serapis he beheld the massacre, 
which soon beesme a general slaughter of the citizens, 
and neither age nor sex was spared. 

After six years of crime, conspiracy in his army 
deliv^^d the world from thb execrable tyrant. The 
prtKoritut prefect, Opilius Mamnus, had reason to 
think that Caracalla intended to put him to death, and 
resolved to prevent the fate which was desired for 
biiD. The emperor was on his way from Edessa to 
the temple of the Mood at Carrbe, and had stopped 
for some privats purpose, when he was stabbed t^ a 
soldier, named Martialis, whwn Macrinns had ^ined 
to his parpose. 'X'be assassin was instantly killed by 
a Scythian archer ; and the troops, rememberii^ only 
the indulgence of their infamous master, compelled 
the reluctant senate to enrol htm among the gods. 
They were prevailed on, however, by the promises ot 
Macrintis, to acknowledge him as emperor, and shortly 
after his accession this prince bestowed the title of 
Augustus on his son Diadiunenianus, at the age of ten 
yeara. 

What was observed in the case of Cornmodos, 
i^iplies also to the reign of CarBcalla. His oppression 
of his heathen subjects withdrew their thoughts from 
the Christians to the care of providing for th«r own 
personal safety; and the Church was comparatively 
free from perseention. A cwincil of some importance 
was held at Cartbi^ in ^e year 215, and such 
meetings could only take place when the Qiurch was 
in Bome'teeosure nnmolested. 

A question had arisen, whether persons who had 

been baptized by heretics (especially by Gnostics) 

E 4 
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should be baptized agiun, if they went over to the 
Catholic Church. Sevent)^ bishops of Africa and 
Numidia are said to have assembled in this coudcU, 
and their decision was, that these persons must be re- 
baptized. This opinion, however, was not maintained 
by the Church at large. 

Another point which now beg;an to occasion some 
difTerence of opinion was, whether the lapsed (as 
those were called who, in times of persecution, had 
denied the feitb) should be re-admitted to the com- 
munion of the Church, after a course of penitential 
discipline. The lieads of the Church adopted the 
more mild and charitable course of re-admitting them, 
and were opposed by the stern Tertullian and many 
who shared his opinions. 

The first instance of the removal (or, as it is com- 
monly called, the translation) of a bishop from one 
see to another, occurred in this reign. Alexander, 
bishop of Flavias, in Cappadocia, had gone to Jero- 
salem from moUres of aevodon, at a time when the 
clergy of that city were anxious to elect some persons 
to assist Narcissus, their own aged bishop, in his 
episcopal duties. The history of this prelate is in- 
teresting. He had retired many years before from 
the bishopric of Jerusalem, owing to some calumnious 
reports that were spread concerning him. He then 
lived in deep retirement, and addicted himself to 
those ascetic exercises which Christians were begin- 
ning to regard as the great means of sanctity. Three 
bishops had successively ruled the Church at Jeru- 
salem, when Narcissus reappeared ; and his innocence 
having been completely proved, he was constrained 
to resume his episcopal duties. He was now 116 
years of age, and Alexander was elected as his coad- 
jutor and eventual successor. This instance, however, 
of two persons holding the same see was much 
condemned ; and the example thus set of translation 
of bishops, led to many evils. 
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M. Opilius Macrihus, a.d. 317, 218. 

Macrinus was an African by birth, and bad been 
indebted for his adranceroent to his knowledge of the 
Roman law, in which (since the civil government 
had now so greatly devolved on the prsalorian pre- 
fects) it was necessary that one of those officers should 
be versed. He had not attained the rank of a sena- 
tor; and the senate, on this account, was not very 
forward in coiifirming his elevation. Unacquainted 
with military af&irs, ne concluded a treaty with the 
Farthians, after some doubtful conflicts; and his at- 
tempts to restore some discipline among the soldiers 
made him so unpopular, that they looked about for 
some one to set up as a rival to him. A youth was 
found in their immediate neighbourhood whom they 
night very plausibly bring forward. 

A sister of the empress Julia, named Msesa, had 
been desired by Macrinus to retire from the conrt to 
her native city of Emeaa. She had two daughters, 
Sofemis and Mamsea, each of whom was at this 
time a widow with an only son. Bassianus, the sod 
of Soiemis, had become priest of the sun, who was 
worshipped at Emesa, under the name of Elagabalus ; 
irom an Arabic word, signifying a " mountain," or, ac- 
cording to others, from two Syriac words, signifying 
" the plastic God." The soldiers, accustomed to nock 
to the temple of the Sun, and desirous of setting 
up a rival to Macrinus, were naturally drawn to sup- 
port the pretensions of a near relative of their late 
rarouiite emperor, especially as Bassianus was a youth 
E 5 
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of great personal beauty. It seems, indeed, that MassA 
(to favour the ambition of her family) gave out that 
both her grandsons were the sons of Caracalla. 

A revolt took place, and Maciinus, after much 
delay, marched out of Antioch to meet the forces of 
the young pretender. His prteterians soon got the 
advantage ; and though Mssa and Sosmis threw them- 
selves out of their chariots to tally their disordered 
troops, the victory would have been with Macri- 
nus, had he not, in a dastardly manner, fled from the 
field. He was teken, and put to death ; and big 
imocent sen shared hrs fate. On tiiis one occasioD 
(rf bis Kfe, Bsssianus shoined courage and ability; 
and Ibe eunuch Gmrnys, wbo eommanded bis army, 
diaptayed great talents as a general, diongfa his ap- 
pcaranee in a field of bsttfe was quite at variance with 
the eSnsinate habits of bis previous life. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

M. AuBELius AHTomNiTs Elagabalus. 
A.&. 918— 22a 

The ptincc wbo now assaned the title of Aognstm 
(witbaut wioting- for any decree of the senate), and 
also the iUastnous name of Antoniiie, is comroonty 
known by the name <rf Et^^abahis; from the god, to 
whom, he had bien consecrated as a priest, and of 
whose norditp he was an ardent votary. In the pio- 
tuie of hiiBsetf which he sent t» Rom^ the senators 
saw Am Bsastnof the Roman enpire represented widt 
flowing robes of silk, crowned with a loity tiara, and 
decorated with dwiiB and jewels, in tlus attire he 
eatared Home, sotwithstanding the endeavoars of 
Mstsa to persuade him t» assume the Roman dress. 
Thit. softness and effesaiascy ci lus manners were 
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equalled only by his disgusting and unnatural ex- 
cesses. The only business of his reign was the wor- 
ship of his fovourite Idol; and he brought from Emesa 
to Rome a large black stone, under which form the 
god was supposed to have lallen from heaven. The 
most sacred tokens of the ancient superstition of Home 
were remoTed to the temple which he built for this 
divinity ; and he even provided it with a wife, by 
removing from Carthage an image of Astarte, (or toe 
moon,] who, he said, would be a suitable companion 
for the sun. 

The crafty Maesa soon saw the disgust that was 
occasioned by these follies and enormities among the 
Mddiers as well as the eitiints of Home. She suc- 
ceeded in ]!>ersnadii^ the infataated prince to adopt 
bis coflsio Alexianns, a youth four years younger than 
kimself, who received fnxn the emperor the name of 
Alexander^ hy the direction (as he said) of his god. 
A bitl» hatred of this prince soon took possesion 
of the mind of Elagabalus. An attempt which he 
mode to corrapt his cousin's morals, was defeated by 
the yimdence of Mam«», who had great influence 
owr her son, and had snrrounded him with wise and 
Tirtueus friends. The emperor then degraded him 
from the rwik to which he had raised him so lately, 
aod to which he was forced at once to restore him 
by the fury with which thb decree was received by 
the soldiers. To try their temper, he then spread 
ft r*port of his cousin's death, which raised in the 
prastonan csmp a storm tiiat could be ^peased only 
By the Kpptamnxa of Alexander himself; and when 
Elagabalus attempted to punish some of the leaders 
«f this mutiny, the unreasonable severity was fatal 
to biciself, as ivell m to his mother. He was slain in 
ber arms, after being dragged from a privy, where, 
in his abject terror, ne had hid himself. His body 
was igDominioasly dragged through the streets, and 
thrown into the Tiber. Alexander was at once raised 
to the throne by the army and senate. 
e6 



CHAPTER XXL 

M. AuBELius Alexandes Seterus. A.D. 232—236. 

Alexander was seventeen years of age when Le 
became emperor. He was a youth of much promise; 
disposed by his natural modesty, as well as by his 
sense of duty, to guide himself by the counsels of his 
mother, who was an able and strone-minded woman. 
Valuing the substance of power laUier tbau its pa- 
geantry, she refrained from that assumption of an 
imperial character, which had disgusted people with 
Soeemis, who subscribed the public edicts, and sat by 
the side of the consuls. The strength of mind, how- 
ever, which made her despise this vain ostentation, 
enabled her to exercise a greater control over her son, 
when he attained the age of manhood, than was coq- 
aistent with the respect of his subjects; and her ene- 
mies charged her with avarice and cruelty. With her 
consent, me emperor married a lady of noble birth ; 
but his affection for his wife and iather-in-law excited 
the Jealousy of Mamsaa, who could brook no rival in 
her son's regard; and she caused the empress to be 
divorced, and her father to be slain, on a ready charge 
of treason. 

Her ability was seen in her choice of counsellors to 
assist her son in his important duties. The chief of 
these was Ulpian, the prmtorian prefect; and one of 
the first acts of the reign was to banish or destroy the 
infamous associates of tne late emperor. His favourite 
god was also sent back to Emesa. 

The habits of Alexander were simple and manly. 
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He rose at an early hour, and entered his private 
chapel, in which were collected the statues of the 
chief benefectora of mankind. Among these was the 
statue of our blessed Saviour ; for the emperor, as well 
as MamEea, was ^vourably disposed towards the 
ChristJan religion, though it does not appear that 
their faith ever rose beyond a willingness to acknow- 
ledge its Founder as one of the most benevoleat of 
men. Ehigabalus himself had thus far admitted his 
chiims. 

The emperor's dress was plain; and his frugal 
meals, to which his friends were oA^en admitted, were 
made a season of improvement by instructive conver- 
sation, or the recital of some approved author. He 
was fond of the poems of Horace and Virgil, and the 
writings of Plato and Cicero ; but his taste for literatore 
did not interfere with his public dudes, to which 
a considerable portion of the day was devoted. His 
palace was open to all; but proclamation was made, 
as at the Eleusinian mysteries, " Let none enter these 
holy walls, unless be is conscious of a pure and inno- 
cent mind." 

Alexander excelled in manly exercises; and in 
these, and the simple luxury of the bath, he found his 
chief relaxation. His government was marked by 
wisdom and jusdce ; but his attempts to reform the 
various abuses of the state, and especially to restore, 
in some degree, the discipline of the army, rendered 
him often unpopular; and Mam sea was the object of 
much dislike to that large portion of the people which 
had become too corrupt to endure any attempts at 
reformation. The indignation of the soldiers was 
chiefly directed antinst Ulpian ; and the emperor was 
more than once obliged to cast his purple over him, to 
shield him from their violence. The people generally 
regarded him as a friend, and defended him as well as 
tbey could; but the soldiers at length pursued him 
into the palace, and slaughtered him in the presence 
of Alexander and his mother. 
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The youthfiil eeapem pwsed the ftrat tea years «f 
lui reign chicBy «t Rvote; Knd there were no foreign 
wan, but the nwuj Bkiimithes on. the G«rman amd 
Daciaa froBdersb Tlie Roman vocld enjoyed greet 
hapfweM during thu pectod, which recalled ^the age 
itf the ABtonutes, though there were increasijig signs 
of decline in ^ those manly habiu which, under 
Divine Fnovidence, had been the source of Romait 
ffieatmu. The lustoriaa DioB Oasnua was saved from 
the fate of Ulpian, only by retiring, at the en^icroi's 
vequest, into priirata lite. 

In tba yeaE 333, a war in. the eatt reqaipcd Alex- 
fader's presence in that pact of tke empire. A great 
revolutioD hadoecurred in thefonr^yeacefkisiei^fi^ 
by which the Fenian ■oaatcby had been reitond on 
the ruiifi of the Pantbian empire. The Paetlnaw 
were a tribe «£ Sigftbian origim and had driven the 
Fersiona inm. the provineeB Si Uppev Aidit abotU 250 
yean before Christ. Their eMpire lasted abost 500 
years; aad Artabaa, the last of the AnseidsB (or d»- 
aGesdaatfi af Aisacea, tli^ Jint muwrch), was now 
driven from his throne by Artaxerxes (or Ardschir), a 
letire Peruan, who dained to be a descendant of the 
aacient kincs ef Ptssia. The new dynasty which be 
establiihred is celled the Saasanidea, trom Saaaaiv tke 
fiithtt of the foandec. 

Clidmiii|^ the dominion wUdi had bees possessed of 
old by the Peisiaa monarchs, Artaxerxea aoca iavaded 
tlie Roman provincn ; and the case was a» important 
that AlcssMer left. Heine to defend then in pcnoa. 
He set £srth iaudat.fdbe tears and prayers of bs peo- 
ple and airived at Aatiorii, where he lecetred as 
«n^)«ssy &om.lhe Peistao monarchs tommlam^ of 400 
of the noblest PHsians, whose spliendid aoms-aad ridt 
appuel betokened the pride of the prince wko bow 
wauoed the tide o£^ Great King, it has been sud, 
that Alexander was so r^ardless of the laws of nations 
as to atrip and scourge uese envoys, and send them 
prisoners to Phrygia. But the whale history of this 
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war b very (d»cure. By tae accom^ lie (AtaiBcd a 
victory over the Fersiaiu ast aawortlty to be com- 
pared wkb diose of his iltuttnoas oamesake. It is 
note probable tha^ having dtrided hts fcrca mto 
three anues, which were ta invade Persia siEaaha- 
BCoifily, he Hneercd at Andoch vith that connnaiidcd 
by hiMseif ; while^ of the other two diviajaas, uie wai 
aanouoded. awl defeated by the Persians, aad the 
(^Ki* ^er sone triflii^ aaccesae^ retceated to An- 
tioch. ]t appcan^ kavev«, that Artaxenes, with all 
has aetiviGy and eaewy* rnn liable to wtcat frara tbc 
Aomans cv»i the little province «f Meaapotemie. 

The diaracter of Alexander waa-Bniiah£e TSthcr tbaa 
energetic; but in the course of tliia war be ie said to 
hare sbowa, on one occamoBr remarkable aparit and 
firsiMai. A motisy iavke out in a ^i^ioD, aone boU 
diers of whiek be had punisbed for lieentioaa caadacL 
He aaccaded bis tnbuiiai^ and spoke to the pmooers^ 
in preaenee t£ their coBBrades^ oa the importasce ftf 
■ditary discipline. Finding that the saldiera be^u 
to ntDnace him with tlieii we^Mms, he cxied eut, m 
autatioa of t^e ikst CssHar, "Quiiites (citiiens), lay 
dowa your anas P* Stripped, by this seatenee^ of 
tbek eaaraeter nt soldins, the men obeyed ; and, wba 
tl|e emperor was aAerwards induced to restore ^eb 
Bankytbcy wtxe die^nguiabed for loyalty and good cet^ 
duct. 

Having heard that tbe Gmnaaa had iavaded Gaul, 
Alexander lescdtred to set forth for that province. Oo 
bis way be calebrated a triunpk M Borne far the 
Fersun war, and was received wi^ denaonstrations of 
mat joy. He then led a iarze arsay into Gaol, and 
tbe Geranns having retired at ais s^roacb, he passed 
tbe wisher at Mogootia, w Mentz. Heie, it seeai^ 
tbe ■ecvctdiscontent which bis lefonaatioas had caused 
mcwg the soldiers was fiuiKnted by the arts of Maxi- 
nin, orieinally a Tbraoaa peaaant, whe^ at this time, 
bald a high command in the army. Maximin bad 
been first protaeted by tbe enqieror Saverus, whtne 
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notice lie attracted by his gigantic stature and sur- 
prising strength. He was matched in wrestling with 
some of the stoutest soldiers in the army, and threw 
sixteen succesuvely. On the following day, after 
baring run beside me emperor's horse a considerable 
distance, he agiun laid on the ground seven uf the 
strongest men who could be found to wrestle with 
him. Rising rapidly in the armvi he became a favourite 
with the somiers, who admired his size and strength, 
and called him their ^b2 and Hercules. Disdaining 
to serve under the efieminate Elagabalus, he had re- 
tired for a time from the army, but accepted a com- 
mand from Alexander, who had even thought of giving 
him his sister in marriage. 

Ignorant and illiterate, he had yet cunning 
enough to avail,himself of the emperors increasing 
unpopularity ; and seems to hare represented to the 
soldiers the disgrace of being led by an effeminate 
Syrian, who was himself in subjection to his mother. 
By such arts as these he prepared the army for some 
deed of violence ; and at length the smothered flame 
burst forth, Maximin was saluted emperor; and 
Alexander and his mother were murdered. The em- 
peror's death is variously related; but the accounts 
agree in stating, that he was slun by his soldiers in 
Lis tent ; and it is said, that his cries and tears betrayed 
the feebleness of his character. 

In reflecting on the state of the Church under these 
Syrian youths, it may be obserred, that the attempt of 
ElagabaluB to exalt his favourite worship at the ex- 
pense of all other religions, was perhaps tavourable to 
Christianity, inasmuch as it tended to weaken the 
hold of the old superstitions on men's minds. The 
reign of Alexander was decidedly favourable to the 
progress of the Gospel. It is certmn, that MamsBat 
on occasion of one of her visits to Antioch, sent for 
Origen, who was at this time renowned in all Churches 
for his unexampled learning and labours in comment- 
ing on Holy Scripture. She doubtless discoursed 
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with him on the Chiistian tenets; but he seems to 
have foiled of convincing her of the claims of the 
Founder of the Church, oeyond that degree to which 
(as has already been said) she admitted them. The 
Church, however, on the whole, enjoyed peace 
throughout this reign. Alexander was fond of 
quoting the Christians for a sayin? which he ordered 
to be inscribed on many public buildings, " Do not to 
another what you wish him not to do to you." The 
care, also, which he took in appointing fit persons to 
public offices, was copied from the precautions of the 
Church in inquiring publicly into the life and charac- 
ter of all persons who were proposed for the sacred 
functions of bishop, priest, or deacon. On occasion 
of the claim of the keeper of a public-house to some 
ground which had been occupied by Christians, Alex- 
ander decided for the latter ; observing, that it was 
better for God to be worshipped there in any manner, 
than for the ground to be used for a pot-house. This 
decision may, perhaps, show that Christians now had 
buildings in Rome for their reiigious meetings. 

While the Church had comparative peace in the 
Roman empire, we have reason to believe, that such 
Christians as resided in Farthia suffered greatly from 
the restoration of the Persian monarchy. Artazerxes 
waa as. zealous in restoring the tenets of Zoroaster, the 
ancient philosopher of his nation, as in recovering its 
lost dominions. The chief doctrine of this religion 
was the confession of two principles, of good and evi), 
respectively symbolised by light and darkness; and 
its outward expression was the worship or reverence 
of the sun. Holy Scripture probably alludes to these 
doctrines in the prophecy concerning Cyrus, where the 
Almighty says, " I form the light, and create darkness : 
I matce peace, and create evil; I the Lord do all these 
things '." Artaxerxes prohibited every religion except 
that of Zoroaster ; and it has been observed, that this 
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I of the old wonhip u probab^ tlie oaljr 
KtHtwacc of the vig;oroBft revinU «f a T^igin rclieion. 
That Chrutisnity \aA «t a very early period mane its 
way in these coantries is probable from Uie mention 
of " Partkiai]% and MeacB, aad Etamites," among 
thoM who were at Jcmsalen en tW day of Pente- 
cast 

About lliia tinev a new adieci of doctrine, which fa 
known at " the eclectic pUlosopby,*' or school <f the 
later Ptatonists, was ritm^ at Alexandria, Its founder 
was Aminotiius Saecas, who vaa brou^t np as 8 
CJimtiaB, butafterwards did much injury te the Goa- 
pel by blending' its doctrines with the poilosi^kiee of 
IMato and Aristotle, which were made to harnMmiae 
with ea(^ other. It was before said, th^ one element 
of the GBoaCic heresy vns the aathfu-ity of the doc- 
trines of Plato. The nore moostroos tenets of that 
faereST were aow ^^radoaUy losing gromid ; and the 
school of the later I^atoaist^ though injurious to the 
sinptinty of the feith, was, in fast, an improremeot 
on Gnoalicasn, and a mueh less imtionai way of lend- 
ing philosaphy w^ ChriGtiuuty. It is not unlikely 
tiot QarigeB was too maefa inchned to this doctrine. 
There un always lasted on his menory seote doubt 
as to the orthothny tii \m doctrine ; ana he was cer- 
tainly fovced to laaiT« Alexandria in consKjiiaBce of 
■oioa dtaagMciBeat wiA l^e heads of th* Cbardt ia 
tfiet chy. He seUJed at Cranrea, where his fame afe- 
tmcted many (Usc^ilea, among whom were FiEnnUaj^ 
bcifaop of CsBSarea, ia Cappadaoay and Theodorui^ 
better kaown by the nwne of Qregory Thanmaturga^ 
^m the msacles which were ascribed to hiok One 
fault of Origen's teaching was his exeesrivs tcndeney 
t» alieg«riiic t^e plaiscst paangei of Holy Scrip- 
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C. Julius Vehus Maxihinus. a.d. S3S — 238. 

Yi£iJ>iKQ to the feat o£ mUUanr lialence* the senate 
confirmed the election of a baibariaa peasant to the 
throne of the Cseaars; and a reign of tenor began from 
the moment of his accession. 

His first care was to put to death the persons who 
had been attached to Us predecessor. It wsa asserted 
that Magnus, a man of consular rank, had formed a 
coQ^iracy against Maximiui which was to be carried 
into effect by loosening the end of a bridge that had 
been conatrueted over the Rhine, as soon ai the 
emperor should have passed over, who would thus 
have been left in the power of the barbarians. Four 
thousand persons were pot to death on this pretence; 
and among them were many Christiana] whonad been 
members of the imperial househohi. It is probablf^ 
that Maximin neither underttsod nor cared for the 
doetrines of reUgion ; but he seems to have imagined 
thsyC the Christians were attached to his predecessor; 
and he directed a peisecutLon^ which was aimed espes- 
cially against the heads of the Cbuich. Origen found 
It necessary to withdraw from Cnsarea to a town of the 
satoie name in Cappadocia, where an asylum was pro- 
vided foe him by a female, named Jdiana, £or two 
years, during which time he was employed in collecting 
the sevoral translations of the Ow Testament, and 
correcting the text of the Septuagint version. 

The fear of contempt seems to hare been the source 
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of the cruelties of Mazimin ; and this was fatal alike 
to those who had shown him kindness in an inferior 
station, and to those who had treated him with dis- 
dain. He never condescended to visit Rome or Italy. 
At Rome, honerer, Vitalianus, who commanded the 
pTEetorian guards, was a ready instrument of his 
^n^nny; and the most itlustrious senators were chained 
on the public carriages, and sent to the emperor's 
camp in Paononia, where some were sewed up in 
hides, others exposed to wild beasts, and others beaten 
to death with clubs. Not content with confiscating 
the property of private individuals, he seized, by one 
act, the revenues of all the cities in the empire, which 
were set apart for the support of the temples, or 
the amusements of the people. In the wars which he 
continued to carry on against the Germans and Sarma- 
tians, he had frequent opportunity of showing his 
extraordinary personal strength: but his savage 
manners at length became odious even to his soldiers, 
and the whole empire was ripe for revolt. 

The flame burst forth in Africa. The procurator, 
who was worthy of his master, had inflicted on two 
young men of rank a fine that would have ruined 
them. They retired to their estates, raised their 
dependants, and resolved to offer the imperial power 
to Gordianus, who was governor of the province, a 
nobleman of mild and benevolent character. Fling- 
ing over him a purple standard, as be was resting 
from his public duties, they saluted him Augustus. 
He earnestly declined the proffered rank ; but, reflect- 
ing that to have had the offer would be as great a 
crime in the eyes of Mazimin as to have accepted it, 
he complied with their desire; and his son, of the 
same name with himself, was associated with him as 
emperor. 

The news of this revolt was received by Maximin 
with frantic rage, and with boundless joy by the 
senate. The imperial titles were decreed to the two 
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Gordtang, and Maximin was declared a public eneinv> 
The people, rising in fury, not only tnrew down Ins 
images, but maBsacred many of his adherents. Vitalia- 
Dus was killed by order of the senate; which ap- 
pointed tventy of their body to defend Italy, and 
sent governors to the several provinces, where they 
were in general joyfully received, 

In the mean time the two Gordiana were them- 
selres no more. Capelianus, the governor of Mauri- 
tania, led an army, composed chiefly of barbarians, to 
Carthage, where those princes held their feeble court. 
The younger Gordlan led out such troops as could 
be gathered against the enemy, and was slain in battle. 
His aged father put an end to his own life when he 
heard of the defeat. 

The senate was at lirst dismayed at an event which 
seemed so fatal to its hopes, but was reminded by 
a senator, of the name and family of Trajan, that it 
had gone too far to recede ; and that it hat^ within ita 
own Dody, many persons worthy of the imperial dig- 
nity. \ He proceeded to name two senators, Pupienus 
and Balbinns, as joint emperors, and the senate re- 
ceived the proposal with acclamations. It was thought 
that the defence of the empire would be secured by 
the valour of Pupienus, who had raised himself from 
the lowest origin ; while its civil administration might 
be safely entrusted to Balbinus, who was not more 
distinguished for literary talent than for the wisdom 
and mildness with which he had occupied various 
offices in the state. The populace of Rome, how- 
ever, was little satisfied with the choice of the senate, 
and demanded that one of the family of Gordian 
should be associated with the emperors. Pupienus 
and Balbinus were offering sacrifices in the capitol, 
and returning thanks to the gods, when the seditious 
multitude surrounded the temple ; and though the 
emperors attempted to disperse them by force, it was 
judged better to yield to their demand, by exhibiting 
to them a youth only ten years old, the grandson 
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of the elder Gkwffian, with ^e nmlc and onamntts uf 
Cnsar. 

The tynmt, TBcanwkile, had recewed the news of 
these events vith tlie rage of a wild beast rather than 
tl>e temper of a moa; but unaecountabty delayed his 
nsTch into Italy. It was not till tlie fotlowiii^ V™S 
that he put his troops in motioii. He pasaed the 
Alps unopposed; bat the g«t«s of Aquileia were 
elmed against htm; and its intizens showed a spirit 
worthy of the better times of the Roman empire. 
Had Maximin pressed on to Rome, it is not likely 
tbatany eSectas! r^tstance could have been opposed to 
him. ReMtred, however, to reduce the city, he con- 
tinued the siege; and the execution of some officers, 
by his order, together with the privations which they 
had to endure, so irritated the soldiers, that it was 
^reed among them to execute the decree of the 
senate. Abandoned by his guard, t^ tyrant was slain 
in his tent, twetfaer witii his son, whom he had made 
his DolIe^«e in t^e empire. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
M. Clddics PnpiENUB Maximus, D. Ccelids Bal- 

BINUB, AND M. AnTONIUS GoRDIANUS. 

A.D. 238—244. 

Thc joy at Rome was extreme when news arrived 
of the death of Masimin. Pupienas, who had ad- 
wiced as ^r as Ravenna, received the enbmissioB <^ 
tJie army before Aqoileia, and mareked in triumph to 
Rome. Balbinus and Gordian oame out to meet 
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their coHei^e ; «imI the three eMperon thea entered 
the city, amidBt tlte acckmadoiM ef the people. It 
was r«iiuuked, hewerer, that the uiUiers had k siiUeB 
and downcast look ; and diough the two eider prince* 
entered upon their dutka with a diipssidaii which 
gare promise of a happy reign, the licentious tnmpa 
could ill brook the recoUecUon that the eaipemiB 
owed their dvnity to the deoree of the senate. A 
jealousy which not uimatarally arose between Fu^e- 
HUB and Btdbinne, s^ons to have prerented them 
iirom acting with the vigour that was necessary ; and 
when the whole city was occupied with the Capitoline 
games, the soldiers proceeded with fury to the palace, 
where the two aged emperors wasted in vain recri- 
minations the moments for decision and action. They 
were hoth massacred ; and the youthful Gordian was 
declared sole emperor ; chiefly, as it seems, because 
no other choice picsented itself to Uie army. 

His tender age and gentle manners seem to have 
made him an ooject of general affection; but his 
mother surrounded him with a crowd of eunuchs, who 
obtained the whole management of afiairs, and put up 
to side Hie highest offices of the state. The emperors 
marriage was die means of rescuing the empire and 
bimselt from this disgrace. He married the daughter 
of Misitkeos, a man of virtue and talent, whom he 
made pmtorian prefect, and by \i4iose counsels he 
was enabled to govern with credit and success. 

A Pernan vrar, which arose from the ambition of 
Sapor, the boo of Artaxerses (a.d. 242), rendered the 

Itresence oi Gordian necessary in the east. For die 
sst time recorded in historyj the temple of Janus was 
opened; and Misidieus, who accompanied the emperor 
into Syria, showed as mudi ability in the conduct of 
war as in the management of civil aff^rs. The Per- 
sians retired at the approadi of Gordian, and the 
tmms which had been taken were recovered. Un- 
fertiunat^y, however, Mintheus died of a flux, not 
wi^oot suspicion of poison ; and with him expired 
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the good fortune of his son-in-law. An Arabian, 
named Philip, was promoted to the office of Misi- 
theus ; and this artful and unprincipled minister re- 
paid the favour by causing the murder of his master. 
Taking advantage of the discontent occasioned by a 
&ilure of supplies, which he attributed to the youth 
of Gordian, he excited so much feeling against that 
amiable prince, that he was slain in some mutiny 
which occurred near the confluence of the Euphrates 
with the little river Aboras, shortly after a victory had 
been gained on the same spot 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
M. Julius Philippus. a.d. 244 — 249. 

It has been asserted that Philip was raised by Gordian 
to a partnership in the empire, and thus became sole 
emperor by the murder of that prince. Whether thia 
was the case, or whether, as is more likely, he was 
raised to the empire by the votes of the soldiers, his 
accession was undisputed by the senate and the pro- 
rinces. It has sometimes been said, that this emperor 
was a Christian ; and a story is told of his having 
wished to join the congregation in their prayers on 
Easter-eve. It is said, that this was not allowed by 
the bishop, until Philip bad confessed hts sins, and 
taken his station among the penitents; a condition 
which he readily complied with. The story is highly 
improbable. In the fifth year of his reign (a.d. 248), 
he celebrated the secular games on the thousandth an- 
niversary of the foundation of Rome, and observed 
with great magnificence all the ancient eolemnilieB. 
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It ia probable, however, that Philip admitted to a cer- 
t^n extent the claims of the Cbnsdan religion ; and 
the Church, id general, enjoyed external peace during 
tbis as well as during the reign of Gordian. 

Ita harmony was coDsideraoly disturbed at this Ume 
by vain speculations; and a laxity of manners {nre- 
vailed among Christians, which was thought to have 
drawn down the eufferinze and judgments which sooB 
afterwards befel them. The errors which, a few yean 
after, were brought into greater notice by Sabeiliua» 
and were probably derived from Praxeas, were taught 
by Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia. They con- 
sisted in the denial of a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead, and the assertion that the Second and Third 
Persons were only different manifestations of the First. 
The upholders of this heresy were sometimes called 
Patripassians, because their statements implied that 
the Father Himself had come down from heaven and 
sutfered on the cross. Similar sentiments were held 
by Noetus, who was afterwards expelled from the 
Church ; and it is pleasing to find that Beryllus 
(against whose doctrmes a synod had been held at 
Bostra about A.n, 240) was induced to abandon them 
by the persuasion of Origen, who was successful also 
in putting down the erroneous notions that the soul 
perishes with the body, and that both will be restored 
to life at the general resurrection. 

Philip passed the five years of his reign in Italy. 
He had set an example of^successful usurpation, which 
was too likely to be followed by his own generals; 
and he heard with dismay that the legions in the east 
had conferred the imperial title on Sotapianus, and 
the army in Pannonia iiad bestowed the same honour 
on Marmus. In great alarm, he called on the senate 
to support him, or accept his resignation. A general 
silence prevailed, till at length a senator, named 
Decius, re-assured him by speaking slightingly of the 
rebels; and within a short period news arrived that 
both were slain. Philip then prevailed on Decius, 
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BHiob, at is scud, aftitiM that senator's inclina^n, to 
take the coantnaiMT of Ae MsMim asd PanooniMi 
l^ofw; and dw imprudence of placisg at their kead 
a leader of character soon appeued, when the news 
armed diM Decios bad been compelled to aceept the 
purple. Philip put himself at the head of his troops^ 
and the rival anmes met near Veroaa. He was oe- 
faated and slun ; or, accovdi^ to seme accounts, was 
put to deal^ wttlHn t&at city. His soa, whom be bad 
\k& at Rome, ^ared bis fate. 

Oie of the greatest werks of Origen was written in 
tbis rei^D, — a refutation of the attacks on Christianity 
by CelsuB, a heathen philosopher, who Hved in the 
second century. In the year 248^ a persecution of 
the Chritlians ooeufrcd at Alexandria, which seems ts 
bare been an ebaliition of popular feeli^. The 
bishop of Mr miiiin at tbis tiine was DioBvaius 
(called " the Great"), who had beea api^il of Ongen, 
and also at the bead of the cateebeticu school in tbot 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Cu. Mesgius Quimtds Trajanus Decius. 
A.D. 249—251. 

The leign of Deoius, who was pradanned enperor 
wben the death of Phil^i was announced at Rome* 
is chiefly Harked by two eventSj-^bis war against 
tbe Gotns, and his peieccution of the Cfaurcit of 
CbrisL 

The name «f the Gotbs now first appears in his* 
tory. They were a tribe of Scandinavian origin, who, 
baring csossed the Bitltic, advanced within a period 
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•f about seventf yean to tbe korden of the Enxine. 
Tkey were governed by hereditary kings ; and tbe 
name of Amala long lived in their annals, ns a hero 
frofli whom Bueceediflg' msnarchs were proud of tracing 
their deccent. Their mtiatu)! Teligioa was cUcAy 
dtstingniGhed by t)be wev^ip of Odin, a prophet er 
wwriei of this race, m llie god of war. Having Bub> 
daed variouG tnbes of Sarmatiana, who possessed the 
OMHitry tliat is watered by the Borystbencs and 
Tanais, tbey were tempted onwards by the fertility 
and riches oiF Dacia. This prorinee they rapidly cen- 
qaered, aad inrested the city of Matcianopolis, 
which bad been built by Trajan in honour of his 
nster. On die payment of a ransom, they rcUred 
fnm before its walls; but Deeios socn afterwards 
heard that, under Cniva their hiag, they bad re-cros»ed 
dM Daaube; and the devastation of Msesia by 70,009 
barbarians reqnrad bis immediate presence in that 

rt of the eaufHre. Cniva had alreiMy been repulsed 
GaUiH, the Boman general, when Decius fell is 
with his army before toe city of Nicepolia. The 
Goths withdrew at his apprcach to form the siege 
of Philippapolis, and were pursoed by Decioa. The 
camp, however, of bis son (if not his own) was sur- 
prised and pillaged at Bersea; and Philippopolis was 
taken by storm. The harbariane spread themselves 
into Macedonia, and, ander their protection, a brother 
of the late emperor assumed the purple. Decius hid 
probably bimself repaired to Rome, as it is said that, 
on leaving that city (a.d. 251) to &eet the Gothic 
war,aper8on namedJulias Valens (who was killed a few 
weeks afterwards) was declared emperor, to the great 

£y of the people. Having recruited the number of 
a troops, the emperor gained such bucccgb against 
tbe Gothi, thai they offered to surrender their booty 
and prisoners if be would allow them to re-cross the 
Danube. Decius was desirous of striking such a blew 
as would deter them from giving future trouble ; and 
baviag incautietBly ted his traope i^inst them over 
I 2 
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a morass, he was eitlier swallowed up in the mire or 
slain by an arrow. His son had been siain more early 
in die day. 

This emperor seems to have been a man of con- 
siderable ability, and was desirous of restoring those 
andent institutions, under which the Roman greatness 
had been achieved. With this feeling, be revived 
the office of censor, wfaicli be prevailed on Valerian 
to accept, but with little practical result; and with 
the same purpose, he gave orders at the beginning of 
bis reign for a persecution of the Christians, which 
was one of the most severe ever sustained by the 
Church. He issued an edict, that all Christiana 
should be compelled to sacrifice to the gods. The 
decree was too willingly enforced, and iu every place 
the blow was struck at the highest and most influ- 
ential persons. Origen was thrown into prison, and 
exposed to much suffering. Alexander, the venerable 
bishop of Jerusalem, and Babyias, bishop of Antioch, 
both died in prison. Fabianus, bishop of Rome, waa 
martyred, and no successor was appointed in that 
see lor more than a year. This prelate is said to have 
been chosen to it from the accident of a dove settling 
upon him when a meeting was held for Uie election 
of u bishop. 

The bishop of Carthage, at this time, was Cyprian, 
who had been elected m consequence of his distin- 
guished character, although he bad not long been a 
convert. He withdrew himself from this persecn- 
tioo ; as was also the case with Gregory, bishop of 
Neocsesarea. Dionysius was thrown into prison, but 
escaped, and afterwards remained in concealment^ 
most likely amidst the mountains in the north-eastern 
part of Egypt. Among others who withdrew into 
the deserts, was Paul, who has been called the first 
hermit. He concealed himself in a cave, where he 
lived till the following century. A system of monacb- 
ism had probably existed in Egypt from an early 
period. The Tberapeutie, who are mentioned in the 
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early history of the Church, were a species of monks ; 
and the tendency of the various persecutions was to 
drive many Christians to a solitary life. The virtue 
of ascetic exercises was also much insbted on in the 
school of the later Platonists. 

This severe persecution caused many martyrdoms ; 
but many Christians were terrified into a denial of 
the faith, and the questions concerningtheir restora- 
tion gave rise to various disputes. These persons 
were said to have " lapsed," and were called either 
sacrificati, from having offered sacrifice; tkurificoH, 
&om having offered incense ; or libeliatici, from 
having purcnased from the magistrate a certificate 
(libel) of their having sacrificed, when they had not 
really done so. The general practice was to re-admit 
these persons to communion after undergoing certain 
penance ; and it was a custom for the confessors, who 
had been tortured or sentenced to death, to give 
" letters of peace" at the request of those who had thus 
lapsed or fallen, which entitled them to some remission 
of the penance. 

The division which was occasioned by the treat- 
ment of the lapsed, is known as the Novatian schism. 
Two persons, named Novatus and Noratiao, esta- 
blished an austere discipline, refusing to admit the 
lapsed even to do penance. It is remarkable, that 
Novatus began by holding the very opposite opinion, 
and bad opposed what he called the severe practice 
of the African Church under Cyprian. His motive 
was evidently corrupt, for with four other presbyters 
be had factiously opposed the election of Cyprian to 
the see of Carthage. On the return of this bishop from 
his concealment (a.d. 251), he called a council, and 
excommunicated Novatus and his adherents. Novatus 
then repaired to Rome, where the see, which had 
been vacant for a year, had been lately filled by the 
election of Cornelius. The appointment of this pre- 
late had been violently opposed by Novation, who 
even set himself up as a rival bishop. To this person, 
F 3 
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wImwc pmitNa reKvbkd kia oitb, NovMob joisad 
bioweir; and t^«y to^stlier pat fartli the most wver* 
doctrine on tbe treOaaett of tfae kpaed. MvvMus 
was wndeMaed in a. <Mu»eil keM n Boae ; and tW 
Btern opinions, which Novataa kad so iiwonMBteattf 
supported, were nare and mmm oppoaed by the 
Cbarcb. U ibould be mtieed, ibat at sa important 
a crisis the ice of Samt was ncant for so iaog a 
pctiad. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

C* ViBiirs Tk£boi»iasd* Gallus. a.d. 2S&, 259. 

Ok the death of Deciue^ tbe inperiaL itUe was gires 
to Gallus, who associated with kimself HestilMDus, 
ike lat« emperor's survivtBg son. This priaoB wa* 
soon carried off by a pestilence, and Gallaa Ihea raised 
liis own son Volusiamis to be Us oaUeaene. He 
purchased aa igiKHniniaua pcaoe of tke Gollis» bjr 
aliowing then to carry off their f^iseaeri »m6 booty; 
and oORseated even to pay them an asMuai trilmte a£ 
^kl. Tliis f^al Measure was sure to atiraet fresh 
swarms of barbarians ; and GalUis, who luHtca^d to 
fioase, had not enjc^ied the laxucies of t4at city s 
year, wbea the war agaia bralce out in Panmonia and 
Mesia The danger was lepelletl by .^Liailianus, tkc 
governor of those provinces, wbo gave the Goths a 
signal defeat. His troths, indi^nast, perhaps, at tbe 
puBillaniiaeus character of GalUist pusdaiMod their 
victorious general emperor. He baatcited to ltaly» 
and was net at Inleramsa (Temi) by Gallust wttik 
such Uoops as he coidd collect The aiiirdeB, how- 
ever, of that prince and his son, prerented farther 
bloodshed; aiid the authority of .d?]«Hlianus wa> 
ackoowled^d by the army and senate. He had 
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written to the senate to say, that be should leave in 
their hands the whole civil administration, and act 
onl^ as their general. 

It would be well for the memory of Gallus, if it 
were stained with no deeper reproach than that of a 
feeble and pusillanimous conduct. It is certain, too, 
that he renewed the decree of Decius, that Christians 
should sacrifice ; and the pestilence which has been 
mentioned, and which continiied for fifteen years, had 
doubtless much influence in rousing the feeting of the 
heathens against the Christians. Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome, received at this time the crown of martyrdom ; 
aad many who had lapsed in tlie Decian petsecutian re- 
deemed iheir character by mfaniitti^ to every torture. 
Tbs conduct of the Christians jiaSet the pestalence 
was a strikng c o at r wt to the recklessiKSS shown by die 
heathens, and dieir annatnnl Aaregard «f their rela- 
tions. The Christians devoted tbeaBsrives, withoid 
tbonffbtof the contagion, to minlsber to the dying and 
die aead. Cypnan and the otber btriicnH act the 
■oblest example of this Ueaeed c^rity ; am its firsita 
were seen in the conversion of many who witneated k 
to Ibe Chrislnii &itb. 



C. JcLrOS ^MIT,IAWUS. A.D. 253. 

The reign of ^Enuliaaus, who is «ud to bave been a 
M*ar ^ iHTth, lasted little more than Chnee montbs. 
Th« kte emperor had sent Valerian, wbun Decius 
bad mipointed censer, to brine the iegiras of Gaai 
and Germaoy to bis aid; and waen these traops heard 
c^ the nurder of Gallus, they imoaediatoly saluted 
Valerian eimieror. He ntarcacd at oace to Ittdy, 
The arny of .^EaiUianus ky i^ Spolete; »id the re- 
cent nurder of Gallus, perhafM, weg«st^ the easi^ 
neans trf* avoiding a omSJct. .£inilianiM was ^ia 
by his troops, and the accession of Valerian was 
aekadwle4%ea. 

F 4 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
P. LiciNius Valerianus, and p. Licinius 

GALLrENUS. A.D. 253—260. 

Valerian had acted a Bpirited part in the Btru^le 
of the senate against Maximin ; and his unblemished 
manners and mild wisdom were 80 generally revered, 
that it has been said by an anient writer, it mankind 
could have chosen their master, the choice would have 
fallen on Valerian. Being seventy years of age, he at 
once raised his son Gallienus to the partnership of 
the empire, although the vices of that youth should" 
have deterred the emperor from thus indulging his 
parental feelings. 

The reigns of these princes were a very calamitous 
period of tne Roman history. The disastrous attacks 
of foreign enemies were not more fatal than the in- 
ternal divisions which threatened the dismemberment 
of the empire. 

A new confederation of German tribes, in which 
the name of Franks (or Free-men] for the first time 
appears conspicuously, soon required the presence of 
Gallienus in Gaul. His legions claimed, and per- 
haps obtained, success in many encounters, but did 
rot prevent the passage of the barbarian army 
through Gaul, nor their irruption into Spain, where 
they sacked the rich city of Tarragona ; and having 
seized the vessels in the ports, embarked for Africa, 
to spread terror and devastation through that fertile 
province. 

A danger equally imminent was caused by another- 
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confederation of barbarian tribes, who gloried in the 
Suevic blood, and regarded the district now called 
Upper SaxoDy as their ancestral seat. They had 
assumed the name of Alemans (All-Men), aa expres- 
sive of their numbers as well as courage. Their 
forces consisted in cavalry, rendered more formidable 
by active footmen, who were trained to accompany 
the horsemen in all their movements, however rapid. 
A body of these barbarians penetrated into Italy as 
fer as Ravenna; and their advanced troops were 
almost in sight of Rome, while Gallienus was in 
Gaul. They were repulsed by the senate and people, 
and hastened to re-cn>ss the Danube with their booty. 
Gallienus was more alarmed by the courage which 
the senate had shown than delighted at the deliver- 
ance of Italy, and published an edict, which is said 
to have been not unwelcome to the degenerate nobles, 
prohibiting them from military employment. He is 
said to have afterwards vanquished an immense army 
of the Suevi, near Milan; and espoused Pipa, the 
daughter of one of their leaders, to whom he granted 
a settlement in Fannonia. 

No less than three irruptions are recorded of the 
Goths, who were now masters of the northern coast 
of the Eusine. In the first, they sacked the wealthy 
city of Trapezus (Trebezond). In the second, they 
plundered Chalcedon, Nicomedia, Nicaea, and other 
cities of Bithynia. In the third, after having plun- 
dered Cyzicus, they sailed in five hundred vessels 
through the Hellespont, and directing their course to 
the Piraeus, not only became masters of Athens, but 
ravaged the whole of Greece, from whence they ad- 
vanced to the shores of the Adriatic. Gallienus rouged 
himself from his luxurious pleasures, and the barba- 
rians retreated at his approach ; not, as appears, from 
fear of the Roman arms, but from the effect of divi- 
sions among themselves. One party forced their way 
to the Danube overland ; the other again embarked 
and returned to the Euxine, after baming in their 
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way the Temple of Ephesna, wUch wai re^;inid«dH 
SBC of the wonders of the world. 

The disasters of the eaipire vere not ocmfined t* 
ita European fron^er. The kingdom <rf Annenia bad 
lately beeo seized by Sapor, t^ son of Artaxerxea. 
Htvu^ ia TaiD atleiDpted to conquer ike peignuig 
king, (ChoSToes, an ally of Rofne,) he procined bis 
aMassination, and then invaded the Roman faevimoea. 
He oeinpelled the stroag EortresMs of Caarlue and 
I^iaibia to surrefider, and kis ambitioa was regarded 
iritk so M«ch apprebeosiwi at Rome, that Valerim 
r«»»tv«d to laarGh in pemoa to tbe deienoe of tbe 
Eaphratee. A battle took piece near Edessa, ia . 
which t^e Ronnan emper«r was defeated aad taken 
jMiaoner. Tbe event is obscurely related ; bat it ap* 
pears that he reposed a een&dence in Macriaiwe, the 
prMorian prefect, of whicfa that officer was unwwt^y ; 
and by hta advice was )«d into a [i^aee where t^ 
valour of the Reoian soUiers was nnavaiUng. An at- 
tempt waa made to purchase a dtsgraeeful retreat; bat 
tbe ppMH«al was rejected by the La4ig^hty Feraiaa^ 
and Valerian was forced to sacrender himself a pri- 
soner, while bia astoaisbed teldiers laid down tbeir 
arnw. SapOT abused the rights of conqwest by UttA* 
iDg his illustrioita captive witli tbe gKateat iadignky. 
In diaiaa, but wearing tbe imperial purple, be waa 
exhibited to the multitHde as a pioaf of Sapor's 
power ;aad we are told, that «bea the Fenian manarck 
moanted his h«rse, he placed his feot «n tbe oedc 
«f the Roman emperor. When Valeriaa sunk uoder 
his grief and suSeriag, hia skin was stuffed, and pre- 
served for age« as a nmnaaient of tnanpb in the 
mast celebrated temple «f Fu^a. It has been tbougbc 
that this account must be exa^fgerated j bat it is cer- 
tain, that tbe only Ronan emperor who erer fell into 
tbe hands of the eaemy, ended his days a captive. 
Galhenus made no attempt to deliver or avenge him, 
aatd seems even to hare felt relief in the removid of 
one vboee virtaes were a restraint oa Ins «wn lieen- 
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tioBB hatnts. " I knew," lie said, " that my fetlier 
«M mortal, and unce be has acted as a bnire wan, 
I am aadiiied." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

P. LictNios Gallienub. ij>. 290 — -268. 

Few pi BMii g bawe left a mMre deflpieaUe name than 
Galtinma. Uu telentk iadeed were quuk aad verBatile* 
bnt he was ilestitnte alik« itf golid judgnent and of 
sted^tness of purpose. At times he woM start inta 
momentary Wcsti of energy and passion, but seoo 
rebpsed into that tbraldom t« seninal uidulg<eoce 
'whidi corrapts tbe heart asd destroys every manly 
and eoBobling; feeing. 

His reign is known as the period of die " litirty 
tyrants." The reiof ef goremment were in such 
feeUc haads, that id alamt every pF«nnoe of the 
empire t^ peraons in ehief commaad were led, either 
by tbeir owB ambitien or by th^ persaaeiea of tbeii 
bwope, to aawme the parpM. The nanae of tyrant 
was ap^ied to these preteaden in its ancient Grecian 
•ense of monari^ or autocrat. Their namber was 
far short of tlorty, and tboagh there was not the 
sKgbbest analogy between tlieir pesitioB vad that of 
Ae tlurty tyraots of Atkeaa, a fanciful notion of sock 
a nescmblafioe has given rbe to a p<^lar app^ktitm. 
Tlie red mimbcr at these jH>-eBUed tyEants did act 
«zeeed ameteea. 

When Vaieiian was made prisoner, the Persian 
monarch conferred the imperial title in the east oa 
Cyiiades, an obscBre citizen of Antioch ; aod this ooo- 
temptil^e vassal conducted Sapor to the oaptnre of his 
native dty, whid was surprised when its inhabitants 
were inducing in the aflsusements of the theMre. 
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Antiocb was sacked by tlie Persian army, wbich 
Tspidly overran the provinces of Syria and Cilicia. 
At Emesa, indeed, it was stopped by tbe resolution 
of tbe bi^b-priest, wbo appeared in his sacerdotal 
robes at tue head of tbe fanatical peasants, and pro- 
tected his temple and property from the iavaders. 
After pillaging Tarsns, and many other cities, Sapor 
formed tbe siege of Casarea, in Cappadocia, contain- 
ing 400,000 inhabitants. It was defended with heroic 
spiriC, but at length was taken by the Persians, and 
the iubabitants were treated with great cruelty. Tbe 
career of Sapor was checked by tbe Roman troops 
under Batista, and his retreat was almost converted 
into a flight by the attack of a citizen of Palmyra, 
named Odenatus. 

A personal insult bad led to this spirited act of a 
private nobleman. He had sent, as a present to the 
Great King, a train of camels, laden with tbe moat 
costly merchandise. Sapor was enraged at what he 
viewed as insolent and presumptuous conduct. He 
flung tbe gifts into the river, and having torn up 
tbe letter which accompanied them, declared that be 
would exterminate tbe writer and all bis family, 
unless be came before his throne with his bands bound 
behind bis back. By collecting adherents from the 
tents of tbe desert, (upon an oasis of which Palmyra 
b built,) as well as from other towns, Odenatus was 
not only able to chastise tbe haughty Persian, but 
also to establish bis authority at Palmyra (Tadmor), 
which was a place of importance in trade as well as 
war, and bad been embellished by Trajan with build- 
ings, the ruins of which, and of other edifices, are 
still so impressive to the traveller. His authority was 
acknowledged by tbe senate, and Gallienus (a.d. 264) 
even bestowed on him the titles of Augustus and 
Cfesar. Odenatus and Zenobia, his illustrious wife, 
are both included in the list of the thirty tyrants. 

The Roman legions in tbe east declared Macrianus 
emperor. He at once set out for Europe, at the bead 
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of a large army, but, together with his son, was de- 
feated in Illyricum, and slain, by Aureolas, another of 
the tyrants. On the death of Macrianus, the imperial 
title vas assumed in the east by Balista, who was soon 
afterwards slain by order of OdenatiiB. 

In Gaul the empire was claimed by Postumius, and 
his authority seems to have been acknowledged in 
Britain and Spain. Me associated with himself Vic- 
torinus, the son of a lady named Victoria, whose 
great wealth, it seems, had acquired for her a remark- 
able influence. She was called the Mother of the 
Camp ; and when Postumius was slain in a mutiny, 
and her own son by one whom his yices had injured, 
she commanded that a common armourer, named 
Marius, should be proclaimed emperor. He wore the 
purple for two days, when he was murdered. By the 
influence of Victoria, a senator, named Tetricus, was 
then acknowledged as Augustus, and maintained his 
power for some years. 

The purple was assumed in Greece by Valens, and 
in Thessaly by PJso, who alone of all the tyrants 
had claims to an illustrious birth. He was slain by 
the troops of Valens, and the latter was killed by his 
own army. So highly was Piso esteemed, that the 
senate decreed him divine honours, and Valens ex- 

fressed great remorse for having caused his death, 
n Fontus, Saturninus reluctantly accepted the title 
of emperor. In Egypt, ^milianus was perhaps forced 
to assume it, in consequence of a sedition at Alexan- 
dria, which was for many years at this time in a 
most turbulent and distracted state. Celsus in AfHca, 
and Trebellianus in Isauria, are among the same list ; 
and the number (nineteen) is completed bythe names 
of IngenuuB and Regillianus in the provinces near the 
Danube, and that of Lollianus in Gaul. 

Most of these pretenders to the throne were more 
worthy of empire than the licentious prince, who, 
possessing Italy and Rome, was acknowledged by the 
senate as the lawful emperor. Few of them came to 
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B HBtaral end ,- >nd moat of tbem were, perluipe, in. 
diced to «Beaai« die title ^ emperor from being afraid 
to trust tlteBwelres to the caprice and cruelty of 
Gallienns. Tbat prinGC frit IhUe ooBeem at tfac loss 
of so many of his prorinces. " Canaot ve do witfaont 
E^ptJan linen?" ke asked, when be heard of the 
revolt of Egypt; and be made a suailar remark as b» 
the cloth of Arras when t^e loss of Gaal was an- 
■SBnced. If the danger indeed seemed iamaiMiit^ 
he Toosed hims^, and skewed energy and taVent id 
defeating sereral-of tke rebel leaders ; bni the cniel^ 
wiA vi^i^ he wre^ced his vengeaiice on the pio- 
TtnccB which had supported them, was most exeeraUs. 
The result of these mavy nuipatioas was a degree «t 
weakness aiMl sufieiiag tbrm^faoot the eaiptre, Ot^aoi 
i^at had been known befare. 

The Illyrian array, under Aarcoliu, at Iraiglk 
marched to Italy, and possesMd themselres of Mtkas. 
Gallienus, as usual, put himself at the head of his 
troops, and Auretrius was so aiach wvrsted u an 
«^«gemeat, that he shut hioBself np within the city. 
A report, which was probably spread by sone ca^ 
SDirators hi his amrp, reached GallienM at night, that 
AnreolnB bad made a sally. The enperor rode at 
mice to the supposed place of attadE, aad received 
in the dark a aortid iwand from an unknown hand. 
He had a son still living, and there were many princes 
of the imperial &nily; bat by his last direction, (or 
Hiore probably by the oont ii i ttt!, of ihw con a ysr a tor,) 
the imperial orimDents were sent to ClatK^BS, an 
offieer of great mert^ who oonmanded the troapa «t 
Pavia. 

The Christiaa Chnrdi had enjoyed aat intetnl pi 
Kest far ah««t fear yean, after toe acocniaa«f Vale- 
rian; and it is pleasant M find that this period of 
external peace was also marked by i cosspwalive 
freedom from iateraal disputes. The heat which had 
been raised by Novatiui, was n«w gtsduatly passing 
off, and the several Churches were disposed to treat 



tke lapttd wttii lenity. TUs waniiMly <nw in io»e 
decree distm^ted by a nrival of the qiwatiiMi, wbetber 
pCTSORB baptized by heretics sbauld be re-baptized on 
oH&inff orer to tbe CadM)^ Cb«rch. T)k African 
Ckar^ (ai we taw) bad decided, ^ist in this CM6 
baptism must b» repeated; and tke sama ^i^ion was, 
witfa sone vebemence, nahiUined by iViniliftnas^ 
bisktp »t Csnaica, in Ctppaioan, a prehte of madi 
DCPte. He was vit^entty opposed by Stenfaen, bishop 
flC Kame, and supported by Cyprian, woo, bowevet, 
sbowed more wtaiearHea, as weu as auve deference, 
tA the Romaii Churdi. Painfvl as tbcae oaatroverms 
are, they show unanawcsaUy tbat tbe aotiaa o£ de< 
pendenoe on tke «ee of Rome tarn as y«t uatumrn ; 
and that sach prurity as wa» in any case aJVaw e d to 
it^ was one of sank aoMlprecedenoe, not of authority 
in natters <^ iaitk. Tbe point tWa agitated hai 
nerer been settled by so foraial a decuiea sa has set 
at rest asany Dtbei theolsgieal (jaestisBs; bnt d»e 
general practice (espeoslly ti the Western Church) 
has been to refraia fran re-fa«ptizing soeb heretics 
as have been haptked in the inn»e of the Holy Trinity, 
In the year 292, a aueatioB that toaches ob the bkf- 
tiam «f inEants bad been brouefat befcre a caxmtS at 
Carthage. The practice itself was not in the least 
degree qwestioncd ; bat a bi^Mip inqakcd whether, 
like the Jewish rite of orcmwision, it ^Muld not be 
deferred till the eighth day. This notion was usant- 
msBsly rejected; and it was decided that in&nts might 
be baptised any roeatent after their birth. 

The occurrence of these provincial cemcila, in 
which the several Churches were represented by their 
bishops, gave iDcreasinif weight to the epuospal 
office in Ue geaersH opioioa, and tended also to in- 
troduce a distuictMii «f rank among the bishops them- 
selresL It was neeessary that some one bishop should 
preside in the council; sad this precedence, which 
was at first raled by aenioritr, seems afterwards, not 
unnaturally, to hare been ulowed (e the bishop of 
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the priDcipal see, especially if bis Church was one of 
apostolic origiD. Hence by degrees arose the dignity 
of archbishop, or metropolitan ; and as tlie councils 
began to include the prelates of more provinces than 
one, it was deemed expedient to have an ecclesiastical 
president of each of the great divisions of the Roman 
empire. By degrees, a superiority was tacitly allowed 
to the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria ; 
with precedence to the first, on account of the greater 
dignity of the city in which he had his charge. These 
principal bishops were afterwards called Patriarchs, 
and a certain jurisdiction, with distinct privileges, was 
by degrees attached to the office. 

In the short interval of peace, at the beginning of 
Valerian's reign, some way seems to have been made 
in the more complete conversion of Ganl. The 
Decian persecutioD had driven some zealous men from 
their own country, who sought refuge in Gaul ; and 
among them was a person named Dionysius, whose 
success in preaching at Paris, perhaps, gave rise to 
a legend, that the Gospel was preached in that city 
by Dionysius the Areopagite. This Dionysius seems 
to have become the patron-saint of France. 

Valerian had &voured the Christians more, perhaps, 
than any of bis predecessors up to the time of hb 
Persian expedition, when he seems to have been in- 
duced by Macrianus to allow the persecution to be 
renewed. Macrianus, who was the prsetorian prefect, 
probably wished to gratify some Egyptian magicians, 
who bad gained influence over him by promising him 
the empire. One of the early victims of this per- 
secution was Stephen, bishop of Rome. The most 
illustrious sufferer in it was Cyprian of Carthage. 
He was at first banished to a place called Curubis, 
where, for more than a twelvemonth, he had oppor- 
tunity of preaching the Gospel to the crowds that 
flocked to hear him. Macrianus was at length able 
to procure a more sanguinary order against Christians 
than any that had yet oeen issued ; and it was at once 
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feta] to Xvstus, tbe Dew bishop of Kome, who, with 
some of hia clergy, was martyred in one of the ceme- 
teries that were used as places of worship as well as 
of concealment. Laurentius, a deacon, whose name 
is celebrated in the Romish calendar, and who is said 
to have been broiled to death upon a gridiron, suffered 
at this time. Cyprian was in vain entreated by his 
triends to 6y. On a former occasion he had with- 
drawn from persecution, but seems now to have felt 
that his time was come. Being brought to Carthag;e, 
he was lodged for the night in a private house, and 
allowed the society of bis friends. The streets were 
crowded with the faithful, anxious for the fete of their 
spiritual fether, who exercised a last act of his parental 
care, by desiring that the younger females should be 
removed from the danger of a nocturnal crowd. The 
tribunal of the proconsul was surrounded by a mul- 
titude of heathens as well as Christians when the 
noble martyr was brought before it. When ui^ed 
by the magistrate to sacrifice, he firmly refused; and 
the sentence against him was passed in these words : 
*' That Thascius Cyprian should be immediately be- 
headed, as the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the 
ringleader of a criminal association, which he had 
seduced into an impious resistance to the laws of the 
most holy emperors, Valerian and Gallienus." The 
bishop calmly answered, " God be praised." The 
Christians eagerly exclaimed, " Let us also be be- 
headed with him. ' He was led away to a plain near 
the city, and his presbyters and deacons aided him 
in his preparations for death. Having directed them 
to give twenty-five pieces of gold to toe executioner, 
heXoundanapkinover bisown eyes; a presbyter and 
deacon tied bis hands ; the Christians placed clothes to 
receive his blood, and his head was then severed from 
his bod^. One of his deacons, named Pontius, repre- 
sents himself as wishing to have died with him ; and as 
divided between the joy of his victorious martyrdom 
and sorrow that himself was left behind. His body 
was conveyed at night, amidst a multitude of lights, 
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to tke burial-pbtoe of dn Christfani. It is renorkcd, 
titat be was the fint Ainowoi bishvp wba had obtaiocd 
Ibe crown of nMr^rdoM. 

Dionysias of Aksrandm. ww huiished at tkis timr 
from his see, bat tmmped vaA life. Origm tra« n«v 
■o Imwct ItviDg. He died shortly- «fler his imprioon- 
nent in tbe DMian penentiom. The sufferit^ of 
ibe Chmtiaos contnned in the cost, after tbc oa^ 
tirity of Valnun, so l«n^ siul »afart» tbe' aatlioritv 
of Macrianos was aekaawbdgeiL Oaliiemis bimeJE 
iasoed «n «diet W stop the |»er9ccution ; and after tW 
<leatk of Maerisius, tite Christians seen to hscvc faad 
no otber aSictioD than that whick tbey sbared with 
te heatbena froai the pestilaice «td tbe irruptions 
<rf tbe Gotka. At Alexandria tbese suHerings were 
aggravated by the long eivij ta«ulti, wiucb turned 
great part of that city into a deaert 

Tbe imiptioiH of tlie Gotks) perbaps, t«aded to tbe 
propagation of Divine trutb, aJMce many Christtaos 
were carried off by the barbarians, and tbe seeds of 
tbe troe laitti were thus scattered anaiw their ua- 
civiltzed tribes. There was still too niu» reason tO' 
luieBt the troubles that arwe Cron theolo^cal eiron. 
Tbe opinicns of Piazeaa and Neetus were revive^ 
witii soate modification, by S^>e)iiiis; and, in ntCutuw 
Us heresy, the great Dionysius was cbargei wit* 
aanctioninz emtrs not less opfnesed to the tenth. TUs 
aoeusation ae auccesefuUy iHsprored ; bat great scuidal 
was caused by the charges faroi^ht against tb« bishop 
of no less a city than Antiodi. Its pnckte at thi» 
tiBK was Paal, a native of SaHHsata, whoae tbeoJoj^icaJ. 
opinions resembled l&ose <d Sabejlios, and were als* 
taJBted with the Platonic doctiinesi. TUs (wdate was 
ako accased of tbe gFessest Ucentiooanese ; aad by bis 
ftide and Joxary rwdeced his religion (^ious in tbe 
eyes ef tbe Gentiles. He had a tribunal for hearing 
emses, and appeared in pnblic with great sfriendonr, 
raireanded by a timatram nitiasK,aiad dictating letlen 
on bnainess as he walfaed. 

A oouacil of seventy or eighty bi^ops m 
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Utd at AMiock; fast it seam tint Psol pnniised to 
alter liis optnims; «mt tJM biriiDp*, perlrajn, wishii^ 
t0 » n i i SB open nfitne, canM Rt tUs tiste te no 



Some ef ike hktenst «BeiueH of C^riMiBnity were 
Smni at tUi twe xmoag tbe iMcr PlatnnsU, and Uie 
•Bme of Porphyry kas gtaae^ a nitcraUe odebri^ 
from his writings mgiiaA tlw Chmtiwa ^tk. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

M. AtTREiius Claudius. a.d. 26B — ^270. 

If ^ censpiracy vhich vsi &tal to Gal Ho wii was 
fomented by AuTMlm, he soon found that be bad only 
rased up a^^ost himself a mwe f>rfl>idab)e adrenary. 
Clautinis had rnen to high militsvy raak frtm the 
hmnblest origin; and tbe worth which attracted the 
fiMToor of Valerian, bad Biad« Mb an ^ect of sagpi- 
cioa %o tbe late tj-rmt, who, bowercr, toak pains to eoa- 
dliale hint by o«M)y peaents and a BubmUEiTe letten. 
lie wu the first of a seriei of eiaf>nars lUee hiaa- 
seir, of hnnri}le birth, wid ebiefiyfrosi tbe pr<rvinces ot 
iStyneam ; wboK Iwdy rirtiKs, iw n r h n ww d far a lang 
period in the iiBperia] palace^ enabted Aem to reeevet 
t» Ike It«itian enpire (fer a l>rief •eaaea) aometluiig 
of its foniKr character. 

Aoreelas proposed a treaty of pnttttoo, wMcli 
Clandim icjerted with OGBtenpt. CanipeUed book 
'atserwards to sanwtder, Aareolm was pwt to death by 
t^ skiers. The frieodsand family of GalUenos were 
tnated with much severity by the senate, and Claudiua 
seiud the occa^cm of sKrv'mg bimsFtf in^tbc pleasia^ 
<rfftee of an iinerccMor m tdudr behaif. Proeee^n^ 
to Kotoe, be eaiployed binBetf in pcfmning wibmaetr 
aad tigiomg auch persmis as had Wen -vrtMige^ 
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Among the suppliants who approached him yraa an 
old woman, who sued for the restoration of her land, 
which had been granted in the last reign to Claudius, 
the commander of the cavalry. This officer was the 
emperor himself, who at once restored the property, 
observing, that the emperor Claudius must restore 
what he took as a private man, being now more 
especially bound to observe the laws. 

An invasion of the Goths interrupted the emperor's 
endeavours to reform the army, and left him no leisure 
to assert his claims against Tetricus, the usurper in 
Gaul, and Zenobia, who now styled herself *' Queen of 
the East." Odenatus had been murdered, together with 
his son Herod; but his masculine and high-minded 
widow succeeded in punishing the traitor, and in 
holding the government for her remaining sons. 

Claudius hastened to repel the barbarians, who, to 
the number, it is said, of 320,000 warriors, with their 
wives and children, embarked in two, or some say six, 
thousand vessels ; and, after suffering mach loss by the 
way, were now laying siege to Thessalonica. Aban- 
doning the siege, they hi^tened to meet the Roman 
emperor; and a letter from Claudius to the senate in 
this crisis, shows with what heroic firmness he regarded 
the danger which his insufficient resources seemed to 
afford the last hope of averting from the empire. 

The event surpassed his expectations, and even bis 
hopes ; and the title which he gained of " Gothic," 
had, in his case, far greater reality than had for a long 
time attached itself to the use of similar titles by the 
Roman emperors. A battle took place near Naissus, 
in Dardania, and the Romans were on the vei^ of 
destruction, when the skill of Claudius turned the 
tide, and the Goths were routed with a loss of 50,000 
men. They suffered severely in some other eng^^- 
ments which followed ; and were forced to seek shelter 
in'Mount HEemon, where they passed the winter amidst 
the snows. Famine and pestilence came to the aid of 
the Romans, and in the spring the Goths surrendered 
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at discredon. Claudius enrolled numbers of them in 
the legions, and distributed others as slaves or settlers 
among the provinces. The pestilence, however, which 
had reduced his foes, was ratal to himself. Ho died 
in the tifty-seventh year of his age, to the great grief 
of his people, after having recommended Aurelian, 
one of his generals, as the fittest person to succeed 
him. 

When the death of Claudius was made known, his 
brother Quintilius assumed the purple bt Aquileia; 
but hearing that Aurelian was on his march against 
him, he had bis veins opened, and died after a reign 
(^seventeen days. Another brother, named Crispus, 
was an ancestor of the family of Constantine the Great, 
which for many generations occupied the imperial 
throne ; and the glory which attends the memory of 
Claudius may be, perhaps, in some degree ascribed to 
the desire to flatter those who were prond of claiming 
relationship with a hero. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

L. DOMITIUS AURELIANUS. A.D. 270 — ^275. 

The father of Aurelian was a peasant in the territory 
of Sirmium, and his mother is said to have been one 
of the inferior priestesses in the temple of the sun. 
Enlisting early as a common soldier, Aurelian rose 
rapidly through the various ranks, and was distin- 
guished for valour and ability. At the request of 
Valerian, he had been adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, 
a senator of the same family with Trajan, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and relieved the 
honourable poverty which he had still maintained. 
Simple and manly in his own habits, he was severe in 
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CDforaing dwe J p li» e ; ami wms rt«rD» not to taiy «niet 
in k» aamtDHtimtiett ef justice. A saldfer btd tenptcd 
the wife ef kn hoit to luafailbfulnen to Ikf maniaBe 
vow. AureliaR oommaouieil that his limbs should be 
fiutened ttt two trees, wych had bees for<iUjr drawn 
towards each o^er, aitd were ihes suflned sucUenly 
to separate. 6«ich aeditieas as aeearred at Aome 
during his reigc, were punished with great severity; 
and he was accused of putting senators of the highest 
rank to deadi od the 8%hteBt evidence, and for the 
most trifiing^ olfeaces. 

It was not long before be was called to encounter 
the barbarians, who, under tbe name of Vandals as well 
as Goths, bad agam assembled a vast boat in PanjMnia. 
A battle took place, which condoued with doubtful 
resQlt till night. Both parties seem to have beeo 
anxious for a laatinr peace; and Aurelian resolved 
tacitly to withdraw tne RoiBan troops fr»m the pro- 
vince of Dacia ; the acquisition of which bjr Trajan 
had proved a source of embarrassment rather than of 
real greatness to the Roman empire. The intro- 
duction of Christianity into Wallachia, may, perhaps, ' 
be dated from this period, when the country on both 
banks of the Danube became more settled and free 
from war. Aurelian, in granting favourable terms to 
the barbarians, exacted as hostages the children of their 
principal chieflams, 

This Gothic war was scarcely concluded, when news 
arrived that the Alemans, with 40,000 horae, had 
passed into Italy. Finding that, laden with boMy, tliey 
were already on their retreat, the emperor tnwchea 
along the Danube to intercept then ; and suceeeded 
so completely in surprising and snrrounding thena, 
that they sent to sue for peace. He Fcceived their 
deputies seated on his throne, amidst jdl the peinp of 
war ; and his majestic person and bearing added emct 
to his stem demand of an uneondiliooal surrender. 
From some unexplained circmnstanees, the barba- 
rians broke loose from the toils, and again spread temur 
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ftBid rwn in the nrntb of It^y. Such consternalioB 
indeed wa« felt at Rmne, that the Sibylline books were 
coasulted, and the anger of tlte gode was sought to be 
Bppeased by lustrations o( ttie city, and proeewioog nf 
pnesta atteoded by youtlH and maideju. The seoate 
was qaiekened to these seJemaities by a rebuke from 
Aurelian, who observed that one wouhl intagine, froat 
their nrevioos neglect of such rites, that they were 
SMemoled in a Christian church, not in the temple of 
ftll the gods. Haviug followed the Alemaas into Italy, 
and ^countered thera with doubtful succeee, be at 
length overthrew them at Faso, where Hasdrubd had 
been defeti«d 500 years before. At Pavia be again 
voHted them, and pursued them over the Alps ; when 
lie was aeaJB called into Pannonia by an irruptioB 
«t Vandals, with whom, however, he soon came to 
u acconnedation. On his return to Rome, he 
t»ok in hand the erection of walls round the eity, 
a work wbieh showed the declining power of the 
lUraaa empire, but was aow neceecsry to protect the 
capital froHi the incarsioni of these barbarians. The 
wul^ when completed in a following rei^ extended 
themselves to the length of twenty-one miles. 

Aurelian had now lesiure to direct his arms against 
the two usarpen^ who still maintaised a precariooe 
authority. These were Tetricus in Ciauj, and Zeoobia 
in tbe east. 

Tetricus had long felt himself the slave of a licentious 
army, and was glad to eater into a correspondence 
with Auteliaa, wbicb would have been fatal to himself 
had it come to the knowledge of his troops. The em- 
pea'ar marched into Gaul, and TetricHS found himself 
C0BH>elled to give him battle. He contrived, however, 
to draw «p his acmy in a disadvantageous position, 
and then himself deserted to Aurelian s camp at the 
beginium^ of the eombat. IJis forces were defeated 
witliout difficulty; aodAureliaa hastened to encounter 
a more illustiious enemy in the east. 

The remackahle weman whose authority was at this 
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time owned from £gypt to Bithynia, is said to have 
been of Jewish origin ; but herself claimed descent 
from the I^yptian Ptolemies. She is said to have 
equalled Cleopatra in beauty, but was distinguished 
from that licentious queen by a matronly virtue which 
was above reproach or suspicion. Her dark beauty 
was such as belongs to the daughters of Israel ; and 
her commanding person accorded with the masculine 
character of her mind and habits. Her learning was 
very considerable, and she was known as the patroness 
of letters. Longinus, the author of the celebrated 
treatise on what is sublime in composition, was one of 
her principal ministers. Fond of state, and assuming 
the gorgeous title of "Queen of the East," she was 
adored after the manner of eastern sovereigns; but 
could also condescend to great familiarity with her 
soldiers, and had not onlv accompanied her husband in 
his &vourite pastime of hunting the wild beasts of the 
desert, but even marched sometimes many miles on 
foot at the head of her troops. The charge of avarice 
has generally been alleged against her ; but she seems 
to have been unsparing of her treasure whenever a 
free expenditure was called for. 

At the approach of Auretian, the province of 
Bithynia was awed into submission. The city of 
Tyana, indeed, endured a siege, but was betrayed by a 
citizen, whom the emperor abandoned to the vengeance 
of his townsmen. The fate of the east was decided 
in two battles, which were fought at Antioch and 
Emesa; and in each of them Zenobia was [fresent to 
witness her defeat. Her steel-clad cavalry was indeed 
irresistible in its first onset, but in each instance 
was thrown into confusion by a feigned retreat of the 
Pannonian veterans. Unable to collect a third army, 
the defeated queen fled to Palmyra; and was followed 
by Aurelian, though his troops were much harassed by 
the Arabians in crossing the desert. He formed the 
siege of tbis most interesting city ; but sent advan- 
tageous offers to Zenobia, if she would capitulate. 
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The proposals were rejected by tliat higb-minded 
woman, who hoped that famine would weaken the 
Koman army, and that the Persian king would come 
to aid his natural ally. The death of Sapor at this 
time was fatal to her hopes ; and Aurelian was joined 
by a large body under Probus, which he had detached 
for the reduction of Egypt. Zenobia fled from the 
city on the fleetest of her dromedaries, but was pur- 
sued and taken by the Roman soldiers. Her city 
soon afterwards surrendered, and was treated witn 
lenity. The soldiers were clamorous that the queen 
herself should be put to death ; but Aurelian was re- 
solved that she should grace his triumph. When 
asked how she had dared to rise in arms against the 
emperor of Rome, she told Aurelian that she regarded 
him as an emperor, as he had conquered ; but did not 
own as emperors an Aureolus or Gallienus. She seems, 
however, to have thrown the blame on her ministers; 
and Longinus, with others, were put to death. 

Aurelian had passed from Asia into Europe, when 
he Iieard that Palmyra had revolted and put to death 
the governor whom he had left over the city. Re- 
tracing his steps, he reached Antioch before it was 
known that he had set out; and hastened onwards to 
Palmyra, which soon yielded to his assault; and its 
inhabitants were massacred without respect of age or 
sex. The city was utterly destroyed, and has ever 
since remained a ruin. The active emperor then 
passed into Egypt, where the purple had been assumed 
by Firmus, a wealthy merchant, who was speedily 
taken and put to death. Aurelian at length arrived 
at Rome ; and his triumph was the most dazzling 
which the city had witnessed for a long period. The 
haughty Zenobia walked in the proud procession, and 
was bound with chains of gold, which were supported 
by her attendants; but the presence of Tetricus, a 
Roman senator, among the trophies of Aurelian's vic- 
tories, was less acceptable to the people. He was, 
however, treated with lenity; and Aurelian made 
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bhn govenwr «F soithem Italy. Ad «etate itsar 
Tibur was assigned to Zen^iie, and her daughten 
married mt» the tKiblest Raman &milie6. Two of ber 
tons were dead before the war; on the youngest 
Aurelian be9tow«d a small prorinee In Armenia, with 
the title ui king. 

This clemency to the captive soverei|pH was very 
contrary to the emperor's general behaviour to the 
senate and nobles of Rome. An msurrection to<^ 
place shortly after bia triumph, which was not quelled 
without (he lose of 7000 of his veteran troops. It has 
been aeoribed to his attempt to reform the coinage 
debased by Gallienus; but this was probably only tae 
pretext of the senate's deep antipathy towards a 
monarch who 'professed to govern by the right of the 
aword; and wa*, petbaps, the first Roman emperor 
who assumed the diadem. His vengeance fell heasily 
on the upper daases at Rome. 

Aurelian's warlike ^irit induced him again to lead 
an army to the east. On his way, in Thrace, be de- 
tected bis secretary in :an act of extortion, for which be 
threatened him with punishment Knowing that the 
emperor never threatened in vain, the secretary forged 
a list ae of the names of persons whom it was intended 
to put to death. Among tJiese he induded several 
ofEcers of the army, to whom be showed the list.; and 
tbey resolved to secure their own lives by the murd^ 
«f Aurelian. Surrounding him on his march between 
Byzantium and Heraclea, they suddenly attaoked him; 
and he fell by the band of Muoapor, a general whom 
be loved and trnsted. He was as much regretted by 
the army as he had been detested by the senate; and 
it is unquestJonable, that his energy and ability gave a 
new ia»pulse to the declining vigour of the Komau 
empire. 

The wans in which the two last emperors were en- 
gaged gave them little leisure to nialest tbe Churob ; 
but Aurelian, at the time<of bis death, was meditating^ 
a persecution of the -Christians; and it seems that 
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Felix, bishop of Home, was martyred, with some others, 
towards the close of his reign. It was said that his 
mother was a priestess of the sun, and that deity seems 
to have been always a special object of Aurelian's de- 
votion. Being no less superstitious than cruel, he 
was not likely to tcvard the Christuiu with favour. 

On an occasion, however, when he was appealed to 
for his judgment by two parties in the Church at 
Antioch, he seems to have taken pains to form a 
rightful decision. The forbearance which had been. 
shown to Paul of Samosata in the year 265, produced 
no cfTect on him ; he soon foigot his promises, and 
spread bis heretical opinions as zealously as before. 
Another council was summoned (a.d. 269], and we are 
told, that the venerable Fiimilianus was on his way 
from C^ppadocia to attend it, when he died at Tarsus. 
It appears, that presbyters and even deacone were 
present at these synods, but the decision depended on 
the votes of the bishops only. The tenets of Paul 
having been a£;ain condenmed, his deposition was 
pronounced, and Domnus, the son of his predecessor, 
was elected in his stead. The decision was communi- 
cated by circular letters to the bishops of the west 
Supported, however, by Zenobia (whose Jewish origin 
lea ner, perhaps, to favour parts of Paul's doctrine), 
tliis prelate refused to give up the episcopal residence 
and the usual place of worship ; and wnen the city 
was conquered by Aurelian, the imperial decision was 
at once appealed to by the contending parties. The 
emperor took pains to inquire which bishi^ was acknow- 
ledged by the Italian Churches, and especially by the 
bishop of Rome ; and finding that they regarded 
Domnus as the rightful ruler of the Church at An- 
tioch, he at once put that prelate in possession of his 
rights. The name of Paul does not again occur in 
ecclesiastical history, except when bis tenets were con- 
demned by subsequent councils. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
M. Claudius Tacitus, a.d. 275, 276. 



The conspirators concerned in the murder of Aurelian 
soon discovered that tliey had been the dupes of the 
secretary Mnestheus, and his guilt was punished with 
death. The army resolved that none who had taken 
part in the death of their beloved commander should 
succeed to his dignity; and wrote to the senate, to 
refer the election of an emperor to the vote of that 
venerable body. The senate, though pleased with so 
dutiful a request, declined the responsibility which it 
involved, and entreated their faithful legions to name 
some worthy successor to the prince, on whom they 
had conferred the usual honours, in compliance with 
the desire of the army. This singular contest was 
repeated three times; and during the interregnum, 
which lasted eight months, not a single interruption 
occurred to the peace of the empire. The consul, at 
length, represented to the senate the danger of leaving 
the government without its head, and called on Taci- 
tus, the first of the senate, a nobleman of enormous 
wealth as well as of blameless character, to give his 
opinion. He had not time to deliver it, when be was 
saluted from all parts of the assembly with the title of 
Augustus ; aud it was in vain that he urged his ad- 
vanced age as a reason for declining the ofiBce thus 
imposed upon him. The army willingly acquiesced 
in this choice ; and though he was seventy-five years 
of age, Tacitus at once proceeded to Thrace to put 
himself at its head. 
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He was a descendant of Tacitus the historian, and 
^ve orders, soon after his accession, that ten copies 
of bis ancestor's works should be placed in the 
public libraries. It would have been well if, by the 
mere study of those writings, the degenerate Romans 
could have been imbued with the simple and hardy 
virtues described by this author in his account of the 
German nations. A sharper discipline was needed 
to infuse the pure and manly character of the northern 
barbarians into the victims of a corrupt civilisation. 
The aged emperor, however, sincerely endeavoured 
to reform the habits of society, and especially to revive 
the dormant authority of the senate. Such was his 
reverence for that body, that when it had rejected 
some irregular request, which he had made for his 
brother Florianus, he exclaimed, with patriotic joy, 
'* The senate understand the character of the prince 
whom they have chosen !" 

He was successful in delivering the provinces of 
Upper Asia from an irruption of the Alani, a Scythian 

Eeople, whom Aurelian had engaged to assist him in 
is Persian war. They arrived at the Roman camp 
after that emperor's death, when his generals were 
unable to perform the terms for which they had 
stipulated. Suspecting treachery, they ravaged the 
provinces south of the Euxine in revenge for their 
disappointment. With some of them Tacitus entered 
into treaty, and performed the conditions to which 
Aurelian had agreed. Against the others he led his 
troops, and speedily reduced them. The fatigue, 
however, of this expedition, and the factions in his 
camp, which reached even his own tent, were too 
much for his enfeebled powers. He died at Tyana, 
in Cappadocia, after a reign of less than seven months; 
and, doubtless, looked back with regret on the peaceful 
affluence which he had reluctantly exchanged for the 
troublous honours of a throne. 
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M. AuKELivs Probus. A.D. 276 — ■■282'. 

On the death of Tacitus, Lis brother Florianui allowed 
little respect fbr that cmperor'g eadcavours to rerira 
the authority of tlie senate. He aswmed the purple 
as his by inheiitaiicc ; and, though the legions la the 
East chose Probus their own geoeral, as successor to 
Tacitus, it seemed not uolikely that Flariauns would 
establish his claim, as he was supported by the army 
in Europe. His troops, however^ sickened in the 
sultry climate of Cilicia ; and when Probus advaaced 
to give them batde near Tarsus, they avoided the 
contest by putting their emperor to death, afiter a reign 
of three months. Probus wrote to the senate in terms 
of deep respect for their privileges, and his authority 
was acKuowledsed throu^out the empire. 

Like Claudiua and Aurelian, he was by birth a 
peasant of Illyricum ; and his youthful merit, .had 
attracted tlie notice of Valeriao], who decorated lum 
with honours and promoted him to various commands. 
Aurelian had been indebted to him for the reduction 
of Egypt, and Tacitus relied mainly on his military 
siuli. His character was just and upright, but ins 
reigu was little more than a successioa of oonflicts with 
the barbarians, whom the death of Aurelian encouraged 
to disturb again the peace of the empire, and who 
were defeated by Probus oa the several frontierB. 

His first care was to deltFer Gaul from an irruption 
of the Germans, whom he forced to repass the Rhine 
with a loss, it was said, of 400,000 men. As many as 
16,000 of their warriors were distributed in parties of 
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fift^ or sixty among the I^ions ; and to curb tine: roirit 
oftneir tribes, tbe emperor built ^ts bettreeDthe ube, 
the Neckar,.and the Rhine^ and a wiill of laore thaa, 
two hundred inilea in leng^ between Ae Rhine and 
the Ii>affube. Suchbarrienbavealwaysibeea TBtbw a 
sign of weaknaK in tbe state that nqciires then, 
imo an effeotnal defence a^vnst its enemies. 

Leading his troopi into Rihrotia and Illyria, Probug 
wcurod tliat dangereus' frontier, and then passed into 
Aeoa t» (jueU l^ brigand of Issutih,. whiah had oon- 
tsnned in a lawless state since the pefiod of tbe (so 
called) thirty tymntx. The troubles also excited by 
Firmus in h-gypt had never been appeased ; and liw 
sHiei of Coptos and Ptolefnais had been taken by a 
people called Blemmyans. The emperor put down 
these various revolts; and having concluded alsoa peace 
with the king of Persia, retamed to Rome, where he 
niamphed br his victorien oirer the Germans and 
Blenmyans.. 

It was the policy of Probus to repleniih tbe ex- 
huisted population of tbe frontiw provinces by granting 
laads to lai^ bodies oi the barbarians^ whom he en- 
eouragad to cultivate the soil, and educate a race of 
soldiers for the aroaies of the empire. A body of 
Vandals is said to hane been in tiiis way'setded in 
Britain ; pri^ably in the Strict now raUed Catn- 
bridgeshire. These measures were far bom nniversally 
successful. The barbarians altea brdke loose from 
Ike posts and duties assigned them.; and a party of 
franks, which had been placed in. Pontus, having 
seized some ^ips on that coast, socoeeded in sailing 
through tliecolnmniof Hcscules (vtraitsof G^iraltar), 
tAar sacking the city of SyiiwuGe on their way, and 
readied tbe Batavian or Frisian shores ; suggesting to 
4heir aountryinen] by this sucoess, a new means of 
Boqairing plunder and renown. 

After eon()ueting his foreign enemies, Probos was 
compelled to ditiect his arms ^aioat more than one 
pretender to the empre. The first was Saturninus, 
G 4 
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to whom he had entrusted the eastern anny^, and who 
was forced into rebellion against hia will. Having 
once taken the fatal step, he was afraid of trusting the 
clemencjr of Probas by submission, though the em- 
peror urged him to rely upon it. He was besieged 
in the castle of Apamsea, and talcen and slain. 

This revolt was scarcely quelled, when two officers, 
named Proculus and Bonosus, assumed the purple in 
Germany. The former fell in battle against Prabus; 
and the latter, having afterwards been defeated, hanged 
himself. They were chiefly remarkable for excess in 
sensual indulgence ; and Bonosus had been so much 
addicted to drinking, that one who saw him dead 
exclaimed, " There lies a jar, not a man !" Their 
families were treated by Probiis with much lenity. 

This humane disposition of the emperor was united 
to an earnest desire to restore the disdpline of the 
army. Wherever he might be, he was accustomed to 
employ the soldiers, when not engaged in the field, in 
such useful works as draining marshes, constrncting 
roads, or raising public buildings. It was asserted, 
that he had expressed a hope that the time might come 
when the republic would do without a soldier. The 
report of his having used some such words as these, 
perhaps kindled into a flame the discontent occasioned 
by his strictness; and on his way to the east (where 
the Persians had broken the peace), a mutiny, which 
was fat 1 to him, broke out at his native town of 
Sirmium. He had given orders, that a canal should 
be cut to drain the marshes round the city, and was 
inspecting the progress of the work, when the men 
seized their arms and ran furiously towards him. He 
retreated to an iron tower, from which he was accus- 
tomed to watch the works ; but it was instantly forced, 
and the emperor was murdered by his soldiers, who 
had no sooner gratified their rage than they repented 
of what they had done, and expressed their sorrow by 
raising an honourable monument to this upright ana 
able prince. They then elected Carus as his sue- 
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cessor, aaother native of Illyricum, and at this tim« 
tbe praetorian prefect. The concurrence of the senate 
was not waited for ; and the influence of that body, 
which had revived under the two last emperors, may 
be said to have e:ipired with Probus. 

It naa observed in the reign of Aurelian, that at 
the time of his death he was meditating a persecution 
of the Church. The edicts which he issued for this 
purpose were recalled by Tacitus, and there is reason 
to Uiink that the reign of Probus, whose humanity 
had often ted him to dissuade Aurelian from some act 
of cruelty, was a season of peace to Christians. The 
rise, however, of a doctrine, which for many ages 
disturbed the internal peace of the Church, is assigned 
to this period. This doctrine was called Manicheism, 
JTom Manes, its author, who was born in Persia about 
the year 240. He was ordained a presbyter, but was 
expelled from the Church on publishing his heretical 
opinions, which were founded on the old Persian 
doctrine of two principles. Manes taught that these 
principles were God and Matter. Considering Matter 
to be tbe source of all evil, he was led to adopt tbe 
Gnostic theory, that tbe body of our blessed Saviour 
was an incorporeal phantom. He also spoke of himself 
as in some sense the Paraclete ; and dividing his 
bearers into two classes of " the elect" and " hearers," 
distinguished those only by tbe former name, who 
were bound by vows of mortification and celibacy. He 
was for some time received with favour by Sapor, but 
when he spread his peculiar notions, was forced to 
withdraw, and was afterwards put to death by the 
Persian government, A.n.277. His doctrine wasneard 
of both in Europe and Asia down to a very late 
period. 
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CHAPTER XXXUI. 

M. Ai/BEUus Casus. a.d. 262, 283. 

One of the 6rst acts of Cams was to raise his sons, 
Carinus and Numerian, to the rank of Caesars. The 
former he sent into Gaul to repel an invasion of the 
' Germans; and directed him, when he should bare 
accomplished his object (in which he seems to have 
been successful), to fix his residence at Rome. Taking 
Numerian with him, he led his troops against the 
Sarmatians; and, baring given them a signal over- 
throw, pursued his march to the confines of the Persian 
monarchy. 

Varanes, or Bahram, who at this time wore the 
diadem of Persia, was alarmed at the approach of 
Cams, and sent to propose terms of peace. His am- 
bassadors entered the Roman camp at sunset, when 
the troops were partaking of their evening meat. 
Having asked to see the emperor, they were shown an 
old man, seated on the grass, with no other token of 
his dignity but a coarse purple garmeik thrown over 
Iiis shoulders, and partaking of bis frugal repast, 
which consisted of some stale bacon and hard boiled 
peas. Taking off his cap, and exhibiting to tbe am^ 
bassadors the oaldness of his bead, he told them, that 
if their master did not submit, he would make Persia 
as bare of corn and trees as his head was destitute of 
hair. It is plain, from this account, that the warlike 
princes who succeeded Gallienus, had restored much 
of its former severe simplicity to the Roman camp. 
The ministers of tbe great king withdrew, and Carus 
soon carried bis tlireats into execution. Having overrun 
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tlie whole of Meflopotunia, and taken the dties oS 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, he wa& advancing into the 
lieart af Persia, when his death occurred in a manner 
t^at was both awful and myateriouB. A violent thirn- 
<dei8lonn bnjke orer the camp, and, after a terrific peal, 
it was reported that the emperfH" was dead. His tent 
fitas found to be in flames, aod be was himself) perhaps, 
struck with iightning'. He seems to have been a man 
of considerable abtlky ; and the suooeauon of his sons 
«B joint emjteitors was adnritted widiout opposition. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
M. AuHELius Casimus, aN'D M. Auseuus 

NUMEllIANIIS. A.D. 2^—285. 

The brothers who were now joint masters of the 
Roman empire differed greatly in character. CarinuB 
is desciibfld as uniting the softness and sensuality of 
IClagabalus with the cruelty of Domitian; and bis 
father was so shocked at the reports which reached 
him of his vices^ that he had intended to degrade bim 
i'rom his rank, and adopt Constantius, the commander 
in Dalmatia. After the death of Carus, Carinus 
abandoned himself without restraint lu the indulgence 
of eT«ry base and detestable vice; but by the mag- 
nificence with which he celebrated the Roman games, 
be seems to have gained the worthless favour of the 
populace. 

Numerian, oaUte otlier hand, was known both as a 
poet and an orator; and though his character had little 
strength or energy, his manners were gentle and affable. 
He lost no time m withdrawing his troops from the Per- 
sian territories ; and the superstitious horror which was 
felt towards persons or places that bad been struck by 
G 6 
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lightninr, perhaps favoured his own wish to return to 
Italy. His constitution, howerer, had suffered from 
the Qardships of the Persian campaign ; and his sight 
was so mucn affected, that he travelled in a close tent, 
or litter, and his soldiers saw nothing of him for many' 
weeks. The administration of affairs was left with 
Arriiis Aper, who was father-in-law to Mumerian, as 
well as praetorian prefect. A report at length spread 
among the soldiers, that the emperor was dead ; anjl 
their suspicions were so strongly excited, that they 
burst into the imperial tent, where they found only the 
corpse of Numerian. Aper was at once seized, and 
was transported in chains to Chalcedon, where the 
generals agreed to hold a council, in order to electa 
successor to the prince, whose death was attended with 
such mysterious circumstances. Their choice fell on 
Diocletian, the commander of the body-guards, who 
seems to have felt that his otSce exposed Lim to some 
suspicion of being concerned in the atrocious act that 
had probably been committed. He began by declaring 
his own innocence, and ordered Aper to be brought 
before him. Without giving him time to justify him- 
self, Diocletian exclaimed, "This man is the mur- 
derer of Numerian," and plunged his sword into his 
bosom. 

We are not told whether this summary act was re- 
garded as the most satisfactory proof that Diocletian 
had no share in the intrigues connected with Numerian's 
death. He acted with no less promptness in marching 
at once against Carious, who roused himself from his 
luxurious pleasures, and advanced to meet the able 
and ambitious usurper. After some engagements, the 
decisive battle toolc place near Margus, a small city 
of Mossia ; and the forces of Carinus were likely to 
obtain the advantage over the eastern legions, when 
that emperor was stabbed by one of bis own officers* 
whose wife he had seduced. Diocletian met with no 
other resistance, and his authority was acknowledged 
by the senate. 
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It is singular that a prince of so little influence and 
such gentle manners as Numerian, should be reckoned 
among the persecutors of the Church. Some Chris- 
tians probably suffered about the year 2S3, and among 
them was Eutychianns, bishop of Rome. There 
would seem, however, to be much more reason for 
ascribing their deaths to the order either of Cams or 
CariniiB than to any interference of Numerian, 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Diocletian and Maximian. a.d. 265 — 303. 

As we have reached the period when the government 
of the Roman empire nas in a great measure re- 
modelled, it may be well to make a few remarks, to 
illustrate the change which was introduced by the 
prince who had thus become possessed of the supreme 
power. 

The principle on which Augustus had established 
his system of government, was tlie di^;uise of a mili- 
tary rule under the forms of the old republic. The 
emperor was, in theory, only the general or first ma- 
gistrate of the senate, and was little distinguished from 
the wealthier members of that body by outward pomp 
or signs of superior rank. The senate was spoken of 
as the shrine and sanctuary of the sovereign power; 
and the wisest princes were they who veiled their 
arbitrary sway under a decent respect for that vener- 
able body. 

The course of events had gradually undermined this 
politic system of Augustus. Under Tacitus indeed, 
and Probus, the authority of the senate seemed to be 
again something more than a name. The revival, 
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however, did not ontlast the reiga of Probus; and 
Diocletian probably saw, that the theory of Augu§tu8 
was no longer uiited to tiie oonditioB of tbe empire. 
He stands at the head of a new order of tbings, by 
which the goverOBient became an undisguued des- 
potism, and the personof theBoverngfi was Hmoimded 
with all the state and nu^iifieence of an Aeiatie court. 

With degenerate nobles, and atttrhulentpopulatioo, 
Rome had now lost the influence which had made 
it tlie centre of unity to its unwieldy empire. The 
presence of the emperors being now continually re- 
quired in distant provinces, tbe minds of men were 
turned to the court of the reigning prince as the seat 
of supreme power; and the imperial decrees were 
issued through hm immediate ministers, without re- 
ceiving even the formal sanction of the senate. As 
the veil of r^ublican forms bad tbu» by degrees' fallen 
from the sword of the military ruler, Diocletian 
the^ht it wise to guard the migerty of tfae prince 
with that dazzling ceremonial which the Persien kings 
^d always adopted ; not more for the indulgence of 
their pride, than as tbe means of impressing thur 
aubjecCs with a salutary awe. The ifiadem, wbioh had 
perhaps already been (V'>i''> occasionally, was now as- 
aiuned as the nabitual ensigo of sovvreigaty. The 
ptince's rebes were of gf^d'aitd silk ; and emi his 
•hoes were studded with gems. The title of emperor 
(expressive at first only of military comonand) was 
now coupled vtith the word "domkius^' (lord), Mid 
supposed to betoken a more than royal raDk.u)d au'- 
preraaoy. The iaiperial palace was fiUcd witfa eanadu 
and facers of varioBS grades; and the prnice could be 
approacfaed only through the serrUe foriM prescribed 
by eastern monarobs. 

It was not likely that Rome, with its still exiating 
senate and reeollectioia of liberty, sbould be a pleasant 
residenoe to princes who assumed a dmraoter thus 
odious to republican feeling ; and we iind, tlmt Dio- 
eletian resided chiefly at Nicomediatin Bithynia, wfaicb 
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nnder Ins auspices b<mhi rivalled the moat splendid 
eitita of the empire. The syBteiii of governmeiit thus 
introduced by Diocletian was anne years afterwards 
completed, and its details mare exactly defined, by 
Con Stan ^ne. 

The origin of Diocietifli] was more bumble dian that 
of any fencer emperor. He was a natine of Doclia^ 
» town in Illyria, fitxa w)n^ he derived a name that 
was gradtiatly fanned into the Roman majesty of Die- 
cletianns. ae is said to haT« been the freedsian of a 
Rontait senator named Annuliaos, Hiaoharaoterseenu 
in many respeots 6a have nesenUed that of Augustua 
TItere was in bscfa these princes tfaessane eonsumniate 
prudence, the same dispositiaD to use policy rather 
than force ; and (tboi^h diown in difEerent ways) the 
sane notion of goramiog by the use of a theatria^ 
repreaentatton. 

Jf ostentation was one principle of Diocletian's 
system, another was the distribution of the imperial 
power among sevsiat handh The neeesnty of de- 
fending the empire at onoe on its various frontieia 
perhaps required this policy ; but, though for a time 
snecessfol beyond what, nnght have been expected, it 
tended to that dissolatton of the Rsmanempire, which 
was foretold by the inspired profihecies more than onoe 
alluded to in this history. Two emperors, with the 
title of Au^DStuS) were to possess independent au- 
thority; Mid each of them (wihen the plan was fully 
developed) was to hare the aid of an inferior prince^ 
with the name and rank of Cssar. The four emperors 
in their separate commands were to be independent of 
each other ; bat were tn act together for the good of 
the empire in sneasBres of a general kind. Diocletian 
asGocisted witli himself in the rank of Augustus a nide 
soldier, named Maximian, originally ev peasant of the 
district of Sirmium. Illiterate and ferocious, he owed 
his elevation to his peraonaL oonrage, uid to bis will- 
ingness to be guided by the superior genius of Dio- 
cletian. The creation of Csesais did not take place 
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till the year 289, when Galeriua, called Armentariua 
(herdman), from his former occupation, was appointed 
the Csesar subordinate to Diocletian ; and Constantius, 
called Chlorus (pale), from his pallid hue, was in like 
manner associated with Maximian. They were both 
required to divorce their former wives; and Valeria, 
tlie daughter of Diocletian, was bestowed on Galerius ; 
while Theodora, the step-daughter of Masimian, 
became the wife of Constantius. Helena, his former 
wife, is said to have been a British lady, and was the 
mother of bis illustrious son, Constantinus the Great, at 
this time in early youth, and brought up (probably 
detained as a hostage) at Diocletian's court. The 
defence of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, was entrusted to 
Constantius; while Galerius was staUoned on the 
Danube to guard the Illyrian provinces. Maximian 
directed the government of Italyand Africa, and fixed 
his residence at Milan. Diocletian reserved, as his 
own peculiar charge, the. provinces of Thrace and 
Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. The titles of 
Jovius and Herculius were assumed by himself and 
Maximian, with reference to their special functions in 
the state, as its presiding head and invincible arm; and 
two new cohorts, called the Jovians and Herculians, 
were organized, to supersede the old prsetorian guards, 
whose turbulence had proved fatal to so many princes. 
Maximian was soon called to suppress an insurrection 
of the peasantry in Gaul, who, under the appellation 
of Bagaud^, and headed by two leaders named >^lian us 
and Amandus, were spreading devastation through the 
country. They seem to have groaned under a yoke 
very similar to the villeinage of the feudal system ; and 
their insurrection was attended with all the horrible 
cruelty towards the upper classes, by which servile 
wars have ever been marked ; and which especially 
disgraced the jacquerie or insurrection of the French 
peasants in the fourteenth century. The leaders of 
this revolt assumed the imperial ornaments; and medals 
still exist which were coined by them. Their licen- 
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tious followers were easily vanquistied by the disci- 
plined legions ; and the unsuccessful etfort for freedom 
served only to confirm their former slavery. . 

A more fortunate usurper arose in Britain. This 
was Carausius ; a person of the meanest origin, who 
bad been entrusted with the command of a fleet sta- 
tioned at Bononia (Boulogne), to check the piracy to 
which the northern nations were now addicting them- 
selves. Carausius seems to have suffered tlie pirates 
to pass unmolested on their outset, with a view to in- 
tercept them when laden with booty on their return. 
Being likely to feel the vengeance of Maximian for 
his treachery, he resolved to pass over into Britain 
and assume the purple in this island. So successful was 
he in establishing his authority, that the emperors re- 
luctantly acknowledged him as a colleague (a.d. 289) ; 
and he governed Britain with much ability for seven 
years. He retained also the district of Boulogne: and 
it is mentioned that this island had even then assumed 
. the character of a maritime power. 

The creation of the Csesars restored some vigour 
to the Roman government; and Constant! us resolved 
to attempt the recovery of so rich a province. By 
constructing a mole across the harbour of Boulogne, he 
compelled that town to surrender, together with part 
of the usurper's fleet (a.d. 294). Carausius was himself 
at this time assassinated by Allectus, who had been his 
principal minister, and succeeded to his power and 
danger. More than two years, however, elapsed 
before Constantius had collected a sufficient force for 
his expedition. By favour of a fog, his general 
passed the fleet of Allectus, lying at the Isle of Wight, 
and landed on the western coast The usurper nad 
posted his army near London to await the arrival of 
Constantius, but hastened to the west, where (a.d. 296) 
he was soon defeated; and, as has often been the case, 
a single battle decided the fate of the island. The 
Caesar soon afterwards landed in Kent, and was joy- 
fully received. His mild and amiable character was ' 
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doubtless known ; and as tines of tnai wmw new 
aominr on tlw Christian Church, those oouatmes had 
indeea reason to rejoiopy wbich wave included id hw 
portion of the empire. 

The preseneo of the empevoifl was at thia time re- 
quired in AMoB and Egypt A nan Qraned Julian 
had anumed the purple at Carthaaoj. and five ce»- 
federatad Mooid^ tribss had invooed' the pronnce. 
At the approachi ef Maximion, Jidiaa. stabbed knn- 
self, and the Moors treee easily defeated. la l^ypt, 
one Achilleus bad deolarad himself emperor at Alezs 
andrta. Diocletian be*tef{«d that cityfareightaionth% 
and was forced to cut off die aqueduetSfby which tbe 
waters of ti» Nile were conveyed to its several 
quarters, before he oould <»mpel it to surrender. His 
Tengaanoe fell beaTily on die turbulent population ; 
many thousands of whom were slain. The cities ai 
Coptos and Busiriswereutterly destroyed; and to curb 
the Blemmyans {or whose aanstanoe the Egyptiana 
had relied), Diocletian removed t^ Nobete, a people , 
of Nubia, to the territory above the cataracts ot the 
Nile, with the stipnUttion, tJwt they should resftetA 
and giiard the frontier of the empire. Amonr sevenl 
nsefiu laws wbieb be passed m the Ecgnution o£ 
!^ypt, was an edict for the supprasnon c^ the art of 
nailing gold of baser ntetali. This is the coriiest 
Biention of the vain science ot aldiemy; He alsosBve 
severe orders for the pmishment of die Maaieues. 
Their doctrine seems to have been cemected ia his 
mind with the Christian tenets ; and siaee be regarded 
it as favourable to die granth of Persian influeooe, be 
was thus petbaps led loviewwithdislikeaid suspicion 
the progress of die Christian Chitrch, 

A Persian war followed the reductioa ef Egypt. 
In tbe exercise of the rifl;bt ^ways claimed by oie 
Roman emperors, Diocletian had lately gtanted the 
investiture of die kingdom of Armenia to Tiridates, 
the heir of its ancient monarchs. This prince bad been 
saved in his infiincy, wben Chosroes was assassinatad 
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by As order ai Ss^er; and he was now neoejved widi 
tnin^ort by hie pevple as their lutive king. Thoiurh, 
Wwevec, at first aueeflSBftilj.ltfl vraa, foroed tyor yield to 
tlie powea oi Nuatst. the PeraaB noiwrch, aiidi^jsiD 
t^eiefoffs in tb» cwut: of tk« cmoBFora. NarsM com- 
plained loadly aC the part whiak tbe Koniuia llad 
tak«Si and propucd to inrade' their provifiocs. Dio- 
dfetiui for » tiiaa* vemsved 1« iintioch, faut^ entmstad 
tA GaWiius- the actiiw pro«eaatMia of tbe war. The 
Cseear eoeeustOTed the Pcffnaiiianny on the very plains 
whioli were memorable Car the death oi Cmui^ and 
was himself completely rvoted. On hia return to 
Aatioeh, he was receired wkh great caldneas by Dio- 
cletian, n'h» compelled him tn follow his chariot on 
foot acbore a mile, though wearing'the impenal porple. 
In tke foUowiof cimpaign, however, Galeriiu was 
able to surprise the PeEaoji camp amen? the manntaina 
of Armenia, and rained a oomplete viclory. Narsea 
was himself woimdedi aod fled to tte deaertsof Media, 
while his caaap afforded an immense booty to the 
Bomans. Soma of them were so little able to estimate 
the value of their prize, that a soldier who fbuad a bi^ 
ef pearis) is said to hare thrown away the jew^, (rf 
which he could not coooeive the use, and kept only 
the bag. The wives and diildrea of Narses, wilh. 
same of his gistera, were made oaptires^; and though 
Gialerius was in genenil of a ferocious character, ki» 
faehavioar OD.thisoecasioa may be compared with the 
wnduct of Alexander or Scapio. Tha emperor met 
his triumphant Cteaar at Nisit»8 ; and the Persian sued 
for pease, whii^ was granted on the condition that 
TindMes was restored to his kingdom, and that 
Mesopotamia, with five provioees beyond the Tigris, 
was ceded to the Bomans. The river Aboras was to 
he the limit of the two empires, and the Bomuis were 
to namtnate the kings of Iberia. 

Diocletian bad now entered on the twentieth year 
of his reign, and the empire being once more at peace, 
be resolved to celebrate so memorable an era by a 
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triumph at Rome. He had never condescended to 
visit that city till be entered it on this occasion, when 
Maximian shared with bim the honours of the splendid 
ceremonial, which was the last real triumph that Rome 
was ever to witness. The familiar manners of its po- 
pulace were so distasteful to him, that bis visit did not 
exceed two months. He returned through lUyricum 
to the E^t ; and the fatigue of a journey performed in 
the midst of the winter brought on a lingering; disease, 
which led him to e-iecute a purpose on which he had 
long reflected (and in which be had induced Maximian 
to unite), of resigning tbe empire. 

It had been agreed between the emperors, that this 
double resignation should take place simultaneously ; 
and, in pursuance of their agreement, Maximian re- 
luctantly divested himself at Milan of tbe imperial 
dignity, while Diocletian was resigning it at Ni- 
comedia. Having ascended a throne, which was pre- 

Eared on a plain near that city, Diocletian announced 
is intention to the people and soldiers in a speech full 
of reason and dignity. He then rapidly withdrew to a 
magnificent palace which he had built near tbe city of 
Salona, in his native province of Dalmatia ; where he 
employe<l himself in the pursuits of gardening and 
architecture. When Maximian bad reclaimed the 
throne, which he so reluctantly resigned, and Dio* 
cletian was urged to follow bis example, be replied, 
" That if Maximian could see tbe cabbages which he 
had raised with his own hands at Salona, ne would not 
urge bim to relinquish real happiness for the pursuit 
of power." The reader of modern history will have 
pleasure in comparing the re^gnatJon of Diocletian 
with the parallel instance of the emperor Charles V., 
and in tracing a resemblance in character between the 
two sovereigns. The pleasure, however, with which 
we should have contemplated tbe peaceful pursuits of 
Diocletian in bis retirement, is darkened by the re- 
collection of the persecution of the Christian Churcb, 
which he had ordered towards the close of his reign ; 
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end which was continued hy the fierce Galertue, while 
its author was indulg;ing nimself in a sensual and 
voluptuous life. This persecution, which was the last 
and longest with which the Church was afflicted, will 
be related in the following chapter. 

Galerius and Constantius became emperors on the 
tesignation of the two August!. The former associated 
with himself his own nephew, Daza or Masimtn, with 
the rank of Ciesar, while an lUyrian, named Severus, 
was appointed by his influence to the corresponding 
rank under Constantius. Constantius, however, expired 
at York (a.d. 306), when his son Constantine was 
chosen by the army in Britain as the successor to his 
rank and power. This prince had been distinguished 
at the court of Diocletian not more by personal ap- 
pearance than by his ability and courage. His father 
saw the danger to which he was exposed, and gained 
from Galerius a reluctant consent that the prince, 
who was at that time about 32 years of age, should 
repair to him. Fearful of treachery, he travelled with 
the utmost speed ; and reached his father as he was 
embarking for Britain. Galerius beard with fury of 
his having been invested by the soldiers with the 
imperial dignity, but found it in vain to withhold hia 
consent. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The Persecution of the Church, a.d. 303 — 313. 

The Gospel made rapid progress during the whole of 
Diocletian's reigu. Christians were now promoted to 
the highest offices in the imperial court ; and were even 
entrusted with the government of provinces, with an 
express provision that they should not be obliged to 
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Msis* at dte maaA SMtrifioee. The wi£e and daughter 
of Diocledan secretly embraced tbe new religioR ; and 
the ehurcbea wlikh adorned the Tarisos inties, |h>o- 
claimed ika change in public 'feeiifig since tbe tioie 
when the most saored rites of Ofaristianity could be 
administered only in aect>et. 

Partial peraecutioss indeed occurred From time to 
time from local eausecr; and in one of lliese outbreaks 
of heathen seal, St. Alban received the cr»wn of 
nurtyrdom in Britain. An event, which is known as 
tbe Biartyrdom of the Theban le^pon, is said to have 
occurred in Switzerland, when Maximian was passing 
^roogh that country on bis way to Gaul. A legion, 
composed of Chriatiaiis, refused to obey some orders 
whi^ were at variance widi the feiA. For this dia- 
ebedienoe, it was twice decimated by Maximian ; and 
when he fouad the survivors tnm to their principles, 
he gave orders thai they should all be put to death. 
The aooount is in many respects doubtful, but there 
was probably some real foundation for ihe tradition 
which has oome dawn to us. On the whole, the Church 
was nnuMlested, Ratwrthstaading the hatred with which 
it was viewed by Oalerins as well as Maxiioian ; and 
rts ootward praeperity seems to have occasioned a 
general laxity and corruptioa of manners. 

The attention, however, of Diocletian, who was 
disposed to be tolerant of the new religion, was con- 
tinually called by Galerius to the danger of permitting 
the existence within the empire of an organized body, 
whose members were ruled by an authority that was 
independent of the civil government. Perceiving the 
force of this reasoning, he seems also to have been in- 
fluenced bythe priests, who worked upon his super- 
stitious fears, excited by the success of his son-in-law 
in the Persian war. From such causes as these, he 
was induced, in tbe fifteenth year of his reign, to give 
orders, that all persons holding offices about the court, 
or in the army, should be obliged to sacrifice. This 
decree did not authorize the inflicUon of death, but 
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the ChTistiaDs were now Seated with much eruelby) 
fuid aaany retired ioto private life. Iq Italy, gr«tt 
numbers were compfilled by MBaimian to labour in 
erectiDg the enormous baths; the ruins of which are 
•till seen at Rome, under the aame of " tLe Baths of 
IMocletifta." 

In the year 303, Galerius was able to induce his 
&ther-ia-law ts proceed to more deciuve measures. 
An edict was issaed at Nicomedia, that all churches 
diould be nulled down, and the religious boohs of 
ChristJanB snould be burnt. If any refused to deliver 
their books, tkey were liable to death. This measure, 
which was far too moderate for the headlong fury of 
the CsBSar, was probably devised by the philosophers, 
who rivalled the priests in their hitter hatred of Chris- 
tianity, and perceived how much its propagation was 
pr<HDoted by the diffusion of tlie holy Scriptures. 
Muiy Christians sufiered capitally for refusing t» 
deliver their hoolis; while too many also complied 
with the edict, and were fitigmattzed with the dis- 
graceful title of " traditores," or deliverers of their 
bfloks to the beatiieD magistrates. The iirst enforce- 
ment of the decree ocouned near Nioomedia, on the 
festival called " T^rmuialia." On that day (Feb. 23) 
an ofBcei maiched with hi« company to the church, 
which Blood on a high place, and was visible from the 
palace : the books aad furniture were burnt, and the 
biulding demolished in a few hours. On the following 
day, another edict ordered that all Christians who held 
poblic offices should be removed, and inferior persons 
oe subject to torture and imprisonment. All meetings 
of Christians were piohibited, the property of churches 
was confiscated; and no ChristiEUi was allowed to he 
plunUff in any cause. The decree was no sooner 
peeted up than it was torn down ^ a aealous disciple, 
who is said to have been a man of^rank, and who wag 
burnt to death for this outrage. An excuse was soon 
found iar further cruelties. Part of the palace at Nieo- 
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media was burnt by accident or design, and Galerius 
declared that tbe Cliristians had set fire to it. Several 
were put to the torture on tbis occasion ; and when a 
second conflagration occurred, Diocletian no longer 
scrupled to go forward in the course of cruelty. His 
wife and daughters were compelled to sacrifice j and 
some who had been high in bis favour, were tortured for 
refusing to do so. One of these, named Peter, was 
literally broiled to death. Dorotbeus and Gorgonius, 
after many sufferings, were hanged. No confession 
relative to tbe fires could be extorted ; and tbese cruel- 
ties served only to show the constancy of the sufferers 
to their faith. It was afterwards said by Constantine 
(who was at Nicomedia at tim time) that the palace 
had been struck by lightning; but many declared that 
it was fired by order of Galeiius. 

Insurrections broke out in the course of this year in 
Syria and Armenia ; and as the Christians were accused 
of taking part in them, tbe emperor was still more ex- 
asperated against all who bore that name. By another 
edict, the bishops and clergy were thrown into prison, 
and were to be compelled oy any means to offer sa- 
crilice. Antbimus, bishop of Nicomedia, was now be- 
headed with many of his clergy. Many persons were 
burnt to death, and others were drowned. Eusebius, 
the Churcb historian, speaks of tbe prisons being so 
full of Christians that there was no room for ordinary 
criminals. Before the end of the year, a still more 
cruel edict enjoined that alt persons whatsoever should 
be forced to sacrifice. Maximian and Galerius were 
but too ready to execute this decree; and when Dio- 
cletian went to Rome to celebrate his triumph, Galerius, 
being left to himself, continued the persecution with 
great severity. His treatment of Romanus, a deacon 
of C^esarea, who happened to be at Antioch when he 
was celebrating tbe Vicennalia of Diocletian in that 
city, may be mentioned as one of many Instances of his 
cruelty. Being sentenced to be burnt, and to have 
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hia tongue cut out, Romanus auticipated witli liig own 
hanil tlie latter punishment ; and having been tortured 
for a long time in prison, was at last strangled. 

At the time of the resignation of the emperors, the 
persecution was in some des;ree relaxed; and indeed 
may be said to have ceased in that division of the 
empire which was allotted to Cons tan ti us. The 
decrees had never been executed to any great extent 
in the provinces under his command. In Spain, indeed, 
the Christians had suffered severely ; but there is reason 
to think that the command of that province had been 
assumed by Maximian. The case was very different 
in the dominions tliat now came under the control of 
Galerius; and that emperor knew well what he was 
doing when be gave the title of Csesar to his nephew 
Maximin, and placed him over Syria and Egypt. 
Eager to fulfil tne part which was expected of him, 
Maximin soon sent orders (a.d. 306) to Ciesarea, and 
probably to other places, that the magistrates should 
make all the inhabitants in a body attend a public 
sacrilice. The governor of the province was m the 
act of making a Ubation, in compliance with this order, 
when his arm was suddenly arrested by a young man, 
named Apphianus, who rebuked him for his idolatry. 
The fearless martyr was at once seized, and his body, 
after being torn and mangled till life was extinct, was 
cast into tne sea. It was thought an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that a violent storm washed the body back 
again and laid it at the gates of the city. 

Any single instance, nowever, will give but a ^nt 
idea of the sufferings of the Church in all the provinces 
that were under the persecuting rulers. In Phrygia, 
we are told of a town in which the magistrates and 
people had embraced the Christian faith. A body of 
soldiers was sent to destroy their church, and the in- 
habitants threw themselves into it, with a view to 
defend the sacred building or perish in its ruins. The 
soldiers set Are to the church, and all the Chrbtiang, 
with their wives and children, were consumed in the 
H 
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flames. Similar scenes of craelty occurred in Me- 
iopotamia, Arabia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontin. 
Meletius, the bishop of Sebastopolis, in the latter 
country, fled to Palestine, where he concealed himself 
for seven years. This prelate is specially mentioned, 
because he was distinguished no less by the simplicity 
of his life, than by his eminence in every kind of know- 
ledge. In allasion to bis name and eloquence, he was 
called " the honey of Attica." Vast numbers of Chris- 
tians in other places, left their homes and took refuge 
with the neig;hbouring barbarians, among wbom perhaps 
the true faith was thus increasingly spread. 

The refinements of cruelty inflicted in the diocese 
o( Alexandria on believers of both sexes were such as 
almost exceed belief. The number of victims varied 
from ten to a hundred in a day, and the attack was 
especially directed against the heads of the Church. 
Tne Christian subjects of Maximin suffered more tfaaa 
their brethren in other parts of the empire, and in the 
list of persecntorsa special markof infamy is affixed to 
his name. Not only did he often renew the persecution 
when it seemed to be expiring, but his brutal ingenuity 
was exercised in devising new modes of torture. Vast 
numbers of Christians were sent to work at the copper- 
mines at Pbseno in Arabia Petrna, where the operation 
■was said to be particularly unwholesome. The tyrant 
ordered that these peisoas should hare their right eyes 
forced out and their left feet dislocated. The hope of 
comforting tbe confessors in the prisons and mine^ 
drew from his retreat in tbe deserts of Egypt a cele- 
brated monk, named Antony, whose life has been 
written by the great Athanasius. He diligently visited 
the BufTerers, and seemed himself to be courting mar- 
^rdom. His hope, however, was not realised, and he 
liTed to return to his solitary life. 

Maxirain found a ready instrument of his cruelty in 
T'irmilianus, the governor of Cesarea; and among bia 
victims in that city was Pamphilus, a man of rank and 
learning, who is said to hare written out nearly all tbe 
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worke of Orig;en with his own band. EuHebim, the 
historian, wrote his life, and was so tenderly attached to 
htm, that he has always borne the name of "Kusebiufl 
Pamphili." The bodies of Pamphilus, and twelve 
other martyrs, were exposed four Jays, that the birds 
and beasts might eat them. This ag^avation of 
punishment was invented by Firmilian; andEusebias 
asserts, tliat in tJiis instance the bodies were untouehed, 
and that they were afterwards interred. He raentionK 
also, that at Tyre, where the bishop and many others 
were martyred, he saw several Christians exposed to> 
wild beasts, and he states that the animals refused 
to toach them, though every means were taken to 
rouse their fury. 

The death of Galerins occurred in the year 311, 
eight years after the first decree was issued at his 
instance by Diocletian. He had been seized with a 
loathsome disorder about two years before, and his ex- 
ernciating Bufferings were aggravated by the reproaches 
of conscience for his cruelties to the Christians ; and 
by the thoiigbt that his miserable disease was a visita- 
tion from God. He issued a decree by which Chris- 
tians were again allowed to have buildings for their 
religious worship, and were enjoined to offer up prayers 
for the emperors and empire. The name of Maximin 
was not attached to the decree ; and though he gave 
verbal orders that the persecution should cease, it was 
Boon renewed with more severity than ever by himself 
and by a military officer, named Alexander, who^ had 
assumed the purple at Cartbage. The governors, 
however, of the provinces acted on the letter of their 
instructions, andreleased the ChrisUansfrom the prisons 
and mines. For die time' all was joy, wonder, and 
thanksgiving, where before was suffering and sorrow. 
Places of worship were opened in all toe towns, and 
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attended by crowds. The roads were filled with people 
returoinff to their homes ; aud even the heathen were 
led to Uiink that God alone could have worked so 
sudden and blessed a cbanee. It did not last more 
than a few months. Maximm contrived that addresses 
ehould be presented to him from the principal cities, 
entreating him not to allow Christians to Jive amonff 
them. Old calumnies were again circulated; and 
Mastmin attempted to re-organize the priesthood of 
the ancient superstition, that it might overbalance the 
influence of tne Christian ministry, on the model of 
ffbtch {in some degree) he founded it anew. He 
resumed the practice of maiming his unhappy victims; 
and among those who now sealed their faith with their 
blood were Peter, the venerable bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and Lucianus, the author of an edidon of the 
Septuagint. 

The victories however and influence of Constantine 
(which will be related in the next chapter) began now 
to turn the tide in favour of the Christians ; and the 
persecution, which had lasted with little intermission 
for ten years, was finally put a stop to in the year 313. 
No Christian can reflect on the Bufferings which have 
been thus imperfectly deacrihed, without blessing God 
for that heavenly grace and full assurance of faith, 
which supported the noble army of martyrs through 
their fiery trial. We ought also to remember with 
thankfulness the freedom from such persecution, which 
the Church of our Divine Redeemer has so long en- 
joyed, iji this country, 

'.'The case of the traditores renewed the question 
which had been agitated in the time of Cyprian, as to 
the treatment of the lapsed. A council at lllyberis, in 
Spain, which was held soon after the accession of 
Constantius had given peace to the Western Church, 

fiaased some severe canons on thissubject. The regu- 
ations, however, which were generally adopted were of 
a more lenient character. Persons who had had incense 
put into their hands, or meat firom a sacrifice forced 
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into their months, were at once admitted to communion. 
Those who had escaped by paying money or deceiving 
the magistrate, were received on certain conditions; 
and a period of penitence, wliich varied with the par- 
ticular case, was appointed for such as had either com- 
plied at iirst and afterwards testified their repentance 
by suffering torture, or had at first resbted, but siren 
way under the cruelties that were practised on them. 
Tliose of the clergy who had lapsed were pardoned 
like the rest, but never again allowed to exercise their 
sacred functions. The council of lllyberis is remarkable 
for having ordered, that any clergy who were married 
slioald live separate from their wives- 
Two schisms, which lasted for a considerable period, 
originated in the events of this long persecution. The 
first is called the Meletian schism, from Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopotis, who took upon himself to ordain 
ministers for the Alexandrian Church in the absence 
of Peter, the prelate of that see ; and was supported in 
this irregular practice by Arius, who afterwards became 
unhappily notorious for more fktal errors. 

The second of these schisms derived its name from 
Donatus, the bishop of Casa Nigra, who opposed the 
election of Csciiianus to the see of Carthage, on the 
ground that that prelate had been a traditor, and who 
supported the consecration of Majorinus in his place. 
The Donatists maintained that their communion was 
alone the true Church, and even re-baptized all 
converts to their opinions. This schism, which was 
founded on arrogance and injustice, was the cause of 
the greatest evils to the Church for a long period. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

VlCTOBIGS AND CONVERSION Or CONSTANTIHE. 

OaIBKIUS, SeTBRUS, MaXIKIN, CoHSTAHTIirBf 

MaXEITTIUS, MaXIMIAN, L1CIBID8. 



It was said at the close of the last chapter but one, 
that GaleriuB received the news of Co nstan tine's eleo* 
tion with surprise and tury. Oa reflection, he saw 
the danger of a contest, and congented to give him a 
share of the imperial power, with the title of Csear. 
CoDstantine was at this time thirty-two years of age, 
and had given proof of great ability. He inherited 
from his father the love of justice and moderation far 
^ich the subjects of that prince had such reason to 
be thankful, when they compared their condition 
with the afflicted state of other parts of the empire. 
Constantine discharged the duties of an affectionate 
brotlier to the six hal^brothera and sisters whom his 
dying fether committed to his charge. Di^Msed by 
policy, as well as temper, to tolerate the new telkion, 
be was himself, as yet, a polytheist, and is said to 
have been devoted with especial zeal to the worship 
of Apollo. 

The tranquilli^ of the empire was soon disturbed 
by the revolt of Rome. Tiie pride of its inhabitants 
was deeply wounded by the insignificance into which 
their city bad fallen ; and their indignation was roused 
by a capitation tax, which Galerius imposed on them, 
in disregard of the exemption from any direct taxation 
which Rome had enjoyed since the time of the con- 
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quest of Macedonia. They offered the imperial title 
to Maxentios, the wn of Maxiroian, and son-ui-law of 
Galerius; a prince of neitlier taleDt nor virtue, vkose 
character bad deterred Galerius fnxn conferring on 
Um any sliare in tlie goverQineBt; and who was at 
tliis time residing in a villa near the dty. He readily 
oomplied with toeir request j and Maximian was also 
easily induced to leave the retirement to which he 
had reluctantly withdrawn, and re-aaaume his former 
dignity. Severus marched at once from Milan, with 
the hope of crushin? the rebels, before they could be 
prepared to meet him. Being, however, forced to 
retreat, he shut himself up within the walls of Ravenna; 
and, deceived by the arts of Maximian, soon after- 
wards surrendered himself to that prince, on the pro- 
mise that hia life should be spared. He was at first 
treated with respect, but was put to death on the 
invasion of Italy by Galerius. 

The decision of CwistandDe was now likely to turn 
the scale in &Tour of that party to which he might 
ally himself. Maximian crossed the Alps, and took 
with him his daughter Fausta, in the hope of binding 
to himself, by private as well as public ties, so important 
an ally. He succeeded in his object ; and the mar- 
mge of Constantine with Fausta was celebrated at ' 
Arlies. Masimian also took on himself to confer the 
title of Augustus on his son-in>law. 

Galerius was not deterred by this alliance from 
invading Italy. He advanced as far as Nam!, widiin 
sixty miles of Rome, when so many of his soldiers 
were gained over by Maxiiaian, that he was forced to 
retreat, and his troops laid waste the country through 
which they passed in the most merciless manner. 
Foiled in his purpose, lie resolved at least to gratify 
his feelings, by giving the title of Augustus to Licw 
nius, his early and constant friend, to whom the llly- 
rian provinces were at once resigned. No sooner did 
the news of this elevatimi reach Maximian, than ht 
caused himself also to be saluted emperor by bis sol* 
h4 
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diera. The Roman world was thus governed (or 
rather, for the moSt part, oppressed) by six emperors ; 
among whom a nominal precedence was allowed to 
Mazimian and Galerius. It was at this time that 
Alexander, the commander of the pr£etori&n guardsf 
assumed the purple at Carthage, and, as has been 
already said, continued the persecution of the Church. 
The promotion of Mazentius was fevourable to the 
Christians at Rome, inasmuch as he trusted to their 
fears of Galerius, as one source of his own security. 
Oppressive and cruel to his other subjects, he seems 
on this account to have treated the Christians with 
partiality, and caused relief to those also who were 
suffering under Alexander in Africa, by sending an 
officer to that province, who defeated and killed the 
usurper. It was soon found, however, that Maxiroian 
and his son were not likely to remain at unity ; and 
as the pr^torian guards were in favour of Masentius, 
his aged faUier was obliged to seek a refuge elsewhere. 
He withdrew, in the first instance, to lUyricum; and, 
when Galerius objected to his residence in that pro- 
vince, he was received at the court of his son-in-law, 
who treated him with decent respect. A second time 
he resigned his dignity ; but, on a report of the death 
of Constantine (who was carrying on war beyond the 
Rhine), he was unable to resist the temptation of 
reclaiming it. Seizing the royal treasure, he dispersed 
it among the troops, in the hope of being declared sole 
emperor. On the approach of his son-in-law, (who 
marched rapidly to Chalons on the Soane, and availing 
himself of that river and the Rhone, arrived at Aries 
before his departure from the Rhine was known,) 
Mazimian took refuge at Marseilles. The garrison 
of that city soon gave him up to Constantine, by 
whose order, probably, he was put to death. It was 
given out, that, unaer remorse for his crimes, be 
strangled himself with his own hands. The death of 
Galerius (which has been already related) occurred in 
the following year (311); ana in the transactions 
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which ensued among the surviving emperors, we find 
that Licinius and Constantine were united by a com- 
mon interest against Maximin and Maxentius, who, in 
like manner, relied upon each other. 

The latter of these tyrants affected a display of 
filial duty, when he heard of Maximian's death, though 
he had himself driven him from Italy, and was indeed 
addicted to every brutal vice. He ordered the statues 
of Constantine to be cast down, and prepared a consi- 
derable force to invade the provinces of that colleague. 
Constantine resolved to prevent his purpose by march- 
ing to the relief of Rome, which groaned under the 
tyranny of the ruler on whom it nad so rashly con- 
ferred imperial power. At the head of 40,000 troops 
he crossed the Alps and descended into the plains of 
Piedmont, to encounter an enemy who commanded a 
force more than four times as great as his own. The 
soldiers of the tyrant, however, were enfeebled by 
luxury and license; and three successive victories 
decided this great contest in favour of Constantine. 

The first battle took place on the plains of Turin ; 
and the skill of Constantine rendered in a great mea- 
sure useless the immense body of steel-clad cavalry, 
in which the enemy's strength chiefly consisted. He 
made his troops open their ranks, so as to allow the 
horsemen a passage. when they charged, and thei\ close 
and attack them, when they were broken and divided. 
The result of this battle was, that nearly all Italy 
north of the Po declared for the cause of Constantine. 

The second battle was fought near Verona, where 
the army of Maxentius was commanded by Euricius 
PompeianuB, a brave and skilful officer. It began in 
the evening, and continued through the night. The 
return of day showed that Constantine had gained a 
complete victory, Pompefanus was among the slain, 
and Verona opened its gates to the Gallic army. 

The third battle took place about nine miles from 
Rome. Maxentius was roused from his indolent plea- 
sure to take the commaud of his army, which he drew 
h5 
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■p at ■ place called Saxa Rubra, close by the memorable 
CWinera. It was on this ctccasion (if the account of 
CoDBtanEine be credited) that a Divine interposition 
occurred, which not only directed liim to the meiui» of 
TktoTy, but led also to luie of the noet importaDt 
eveats in the history of the world, — his own conrer^on 
to the Christian faith. 

His account of this event was given to EuBebiua^ 
the historian, some years after it occurred. He as- 
serted that be had been for some time praying only to 
tiie One Supreme Being, and asking Him to reveal 
Himself when in the middle of the day, and in the 
presence of his whole army, be saw the figure of a 
cross, traced in light and appearing above me orb of 
llie sun, with these words near it, " Conquer bj/ this," 
In the following night our Blessed Saviour I-Iimself 
(according to Conatan^oe's account) appeared to him 
with the same figure of a cross, and told him to make 
a copy of what he had seen* and use it in his combat 
with the enemy. 

The credibility of this account ia affected by its not 
having been known to Eusebius long after the mira- 
-culous appearance was said by the emperor to hare 
been vouchsafed. On the other hand, it should be 
observed, that when Eusebius published it to the 
world, there must have been many persona alive who 
were, at the time, in Coostantine's army ; and that by 
none of them was it ever contradicted. From this 
time the imperial standards bore a device called the 
I^barum ', consisting of the two ticst letters of the 
name of Christ, so placed as to form a Cross. £u8&- 
biusaddsitliatimmediately after the event, ConstanUoe 
aeat for some Christians, who explained the meaning 
of what he had seen, and instructed him in the doo- 
trioes of religion. A candid tuind will scarce venture 
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to charge Constantioe with having inrented a false- 
hood on this subject ; but the account will never com- 
mand the complete belief wiih which we receive the 
miracles recorded in Holy Scripture. 

The important battle occurred Oct. 2dth, 312. In 
person, and distinguiahed by his splendid armour, 
Constantine charged the caralry of Maxeiitius at the 
head of his Gallic horse; and though the pnetorian 
cohwts fought with the most determined spirit, the 
tyrant's army was soon utterly routed. Vast numbers 
were driven into the Tiber, where they perished. In 
the flight, Masentius himself fell from the Milviaa 
bridge, which was crowded with fugitives, and was 
drowaed. The pet^ie oi Rome received the con- 
queror with joyful acclamBtions, and he used bis victory 
with moderation ; though the sons of Maxentius and 
other members of his family were put to death. A 
triumphal arch was built to commemorate the import- 
ant victory ; and the decline of the arts was sucli, that 
many of the ornaments were removed from the arch 
of Trajan to embellish the memorial of Constantine. 
The emperor caused also a statue of himself to be 
erected, with a cross in his hand, and an inscription 
which . ascribed the deliverance of the dty to tbat 
saving emblem. At the beginning of the following 
year (313), in concert with Licinius (to whom he 
gave one of his sisters in marriage), he issued a decree 
which granted complete toleration to the Christians. 
From this time, his conduct towards the Church was 
marhed by a succession of immunities. 

The decrees thus issued by Constantine and Licinius 
were received with ill- dissembled opposition by Maxi- 
min, who prepared his forces for a civil war, and soon 
marched upon the city of Byzantium, which sur- 
rendered to him after a siege of ten days. Licinius 
advanced to meet him from Milan, while Constantine 
was called to his own dominions by some disturbances 
on the Rhine. A de(»sive battle was fought near the 
eity of Heraclea, in which the troops of waumin at 
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first obtained tlie advantage, biit were eventually 
completely routed ; and their master fled to Nicomedia, 
vhicit he is said to have reached in twenty-four hours, 
though 160 miles from the field of battle. He had 
granted some concessions to the Christians, hut his 
insincerity appears by bis having made a vow to Jupiter 
before the engagement, in which he promised to ex- 
tirpate the Christian name, if he should obtain the 
victory. After his defeat he put to death several 
heathen priests who had encouraged him vith lying 
oracles ; aud be published an edict equally favourable 
to the Christiana with those which had been issued by 
bb rivals. It was, however, now too late to recede ; 
and finding that his cause was utterly hopeless, he took 
poison, while he was at Tarsus, on his way to Egypt) 
and died after much sufi'ering. Licinius stained nis 
triumph by many cruelties. Not only did he put' to 
death the son and daughter of Maximin, at the ages 
of seven and eight years; and also Severianus, the son 
of the emperor Severus ; but he was not withheld by 
any sense of gratitude, or any fear of infamy, from the 
murder of Candidianus, the natural son of his friend 
and benefactor Galerius. 

His treatment of the wife and daughter of Dio- 
cletian was a sdll greater outrage on the commonest 
feelings of humanity. On the death of Galerius, the 
vast possessions of Valeria had tempted Maximin to 
seek that empress's hand in marriage. Shrinking 
from such an union with a monster of cruelty, she 
drew down upon herself his utmost fury by her refusai. 
Having confiscated her property, be hurried the un- 
happy empress, together with her mother, from place 
to place, to expose their change of fortune; and at 
length confined them in a smalfvill^e in the deserts 
of Syria; nor could the entreaties ofDiocledan (who 
seems to have died soon afterwards) obtain for them any 
mitigation of theirsufferings. On the death of Maximin, 
they escaped from their place of exile, and repaired to 
the conrt of Licinius ; but soon found that it afforded 
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them no asylum, and again sought safety in flight. 
Sentence of death was pronounced against them, and 
being found some months afterwards at Thessalonica, 
they were beheaded, and their bodies cast into the 
sea. 

The Roman world was now divided between two 
emperors; and connected as they were by private as 
well as public ties, it might have been thought that 
tLey would have been content to share that ample 
dominion without tarning their arms against each 
other. In the year 314, however, we find them already 
at open war ; occasioned by some treasonable intrigues, 
in which Bassianus, on whom Constantine had bestowed 
the title of Csesar, appears to have been encouraged 
by Licinius. Bassianus was put to death, and the 
rival emperors met in battle near Cibatis, on the Save. 
The combat lasted from morning to night, when 
Licinius found it necessary to retire. Having raised 
a new army, and bestowed the title of Cjesar on 
Valens, the general of the Illyrian troops, he again 
met Constantme in the field, on the plain of Mardia, 
in Thrace. The result was the same as in the battle 
of Cibalis; and Constantine insisted on the deposition 
and death of Valens as the condition of peace. Two 
of his own sons were now declared Ciesars, and the 
only son of Licinius was raised to the same rank. 

The peace which was thus ratified continued about 
eight years, which were employed by Constantine in 
useful legislation, and the military defence of his 
dominions on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube. 
The Cssar Crispus, his eldest son (so named after his 
ancestor, the brother of the emperor Claudius), dis- 
tinguished himself in several victories over the Franks 
andAlemanni. The emperor concerned himself also 
in the concerns of the Church; and seeing the mis- 
chievous effects of the schism that had occurred in 
Africa, he threw his powerful support into the scale 
in favour of Ciecilianus, the rightful bishop of Carthage, 
against the DonatJsts. 
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At length, without any recent provocation on the 
part of Licinius, Constautine resolFed no longer to 
endnre a rival in the imperial dignity ; and the age 
and vices of the emperor of the East lea him, perb^, 
to expect an easy triumph. He met with a determined 
opposition, Lidnius collected a vast armament, and 
•waited his rival's approach in the plains of Adriauople, 
where the armies met in bottle, July 3rd, 323. The 
cause of Constantine was uaiu triumphant ; and that 
able prince, who was wounded on this occasion in the 
thigh, seems to have shown no less valour as a soldier 
than conduct as a general. Licinius ^ut himself up in 
Byzantium ; and Constantine gave orders that Criapus, 
in command of the fleet, should force the passage of 
the Hellespont. The naval force of Licinius had very 
much the advantage in number as well as station ; but 
was greatly injured by a storm ; and Amandus, the 
admiral, was forced to fly with mily four ships. 
Licinius now thought it unsafe to remain at Byzan- 
tium, and passed over to Cbalcedon; whither he was 
speedily followed by Constantine. The last engage- 
ment took place on the heightsof Cbrysopolis (Scutari), 
and ended in the total defeat of Licinius, who, sooa 
after the battle, resigned his imperial dignity at the 
feet of Constantine. He was solemnly promised that 
his life should be spared, and was treated with ap- 

Karent reject, while Martianus, on whom he bad 
Ltely bestowed the rank of Ceesar, was put to death. 
yVe find, however, that within a period of about two 
years, Licinius was strangled at Thessalonica, oa a 
diarge of conspiracy, which was generally thought 
insufficient to justify the violation of a solenui ea- 
gagement. 
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CONCLUSION, 

We b&ve thus arrived at a period when s prince pro> 
fessing the Christian religion was seated on the tLrone 
of tlie CteBsre, as sole master of the Homan empire. 
Tliat unwieldy empire, under the effects of an enfe^ 
bling civiliiation, vas indeed rapidly losing what yet 
renuuDed to it of its former vigour. And, as it is 
often found that the character of individuals can be 
braced only by discipline and suSering, so, before 
tbe sodal system in the dominions of Rome could 
recover a healthful or manly tone, it was necessary 
that it should be influenced for a long period bv those 
sharp but invigomting trials which were already pre- 
pared for this purpose by Divine Providence, and the 
infliction of which was not long withheld. The en- 
feebled and indolent habits of tbe civilized Roman 
were to be braced and corrected by an infusion of the 
masculine character of the barbarian nations of the 
North; and it was to be seen that Christianity can 
bend to its blessed yoke the passions and powers of 
the human mind, not only in a. declining and ex- 
hausted state, but when quickened into the fullest 
exercise of its various capacities by all that calls forth 
intellectual energy and masculine judgment. 

Here, however, we may pause for a time, and con- 
template, with wonder and gratitude, the triumph of 
that unworldly system, which allows no compromise 
with any human interest or cherished passion; but 
calls for a complete surrender of the heart and life to 
its unearthly principle. Originating in an obscure 
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proTiDce of the empire, and unaided by any earthly 
support, it bad now seated itself on the throne of the 
Ceesars; exhibiting what the world had never seen, 
the miracle of a blessed unity in faith and practice in 
all the various provinces of tne empire. The religion 
of the crucified Redeemer bad triumphed over the 
severest persecutions; and hitherto by its own inter- 
nal life and power. In the language of inspired pro- 
phecy, "The stone cut out without hands'" bad 
already become a great kingdom ; while the mighty 
empire which, at Christ's birth, had established its 
iron yoke over so large a portion of the world, waa 
already hastening to its dissolution. The humble 
ministers whom their Master sent forth "two and 
two '," had by God's blessing spread abroad a doctrine 
which, appealing to men's consciences, and divinely 
adapted to their spiritual wants, had united in one 
hoiy creed, and one blessed fellowship, the rich and 

Eoor, the learned and ignorant, the minds which had 
efore been given up to a sceptical philosophy or en- 
slaved by an idolatrous superstition. We see that it 
was the hand of God which bore this heavenly doctrine 
throngh so many opposing elements; and we bless 
Him,l)oth for having made it known unto the sons of 
men and for having caused it so wonderfully to pre- 
vtul. 

' Dan. ii. 34. ' Mark tI. 7- 
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THE END. 
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